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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This series of books is intended to help readers to 
explore further some of the great educational issues 
i of our time. The organisation of education in this 
country is changing as we watch, and during the 
next few years vast developments in educational 
' practice are inevitable. 


2L 
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It is the conviction of the contributors to this 
series, first, that education is a far more complex 
and deep-reaching affair than instruction; second, 
that what is taught and how we teach it necessarily 
reflect the beliefs we hold and our assumptions 
about life and what it is for; third, that the direction 
in which civilisation develops as the century goes on 
must in great measure depend upon the integrity, 
quality, and creativeness with which the individual 
is enabled to live in an increasingly planned society; 
and, lastly, that Christianity has insights to offer for 
which there is no substitute. 


It is hoped that each book in the series, whether it 
treats a more general or a more particular issue, will, 
by challenging some generally accepted assumptions, 
have a contribution to make not only to thought 
but to actual practice. There are no practices which 
do not m fact imply a philosophy of life, however 
little they may be conscious of doing so. 

W.R.N. 
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PREFACE 


To study education is to study life itself: essential 
education must be concerned with essential living. 
If the chief end of life is to secure for oneself the 
best of good times without too much regard for 
other people, obviously the purpose of education 
will be very different from what it would be if the 
real business of living is, as some men think, to 
make oneself oblivious to all sensation and thus 
become a part of the Absolute. The Christian quest 
is neither of these. More nearly, it is to seek in 
humility the will of God and then to serve it in 
thought and deed even at high cost—living an eter¬ 
nal life in and through a temporal world. 

In a twentieth-century society like ours it is par- 

* _ f 11 r * to get down to essentials, for life 
is so full of interesting and absorbing things to do. 

t o escape into activity is very easy, into watching 
things or listening to them, into travelling rapidly 
by car, or bus, or train, to some place other than the 
one , ve are in. It is not difficult in a society such as 
this for parents and teachers to prepare children for 
living competitively and materialistically or just 
happily and pleasurably. But is that good enough? 

some oTi. “I 1 '™ ? f ‘ hi * SOrt sat ' s V more than 
oniln real . needs oE men? Has Western educa- 

n eed s ? ^ sIt nnt't i “ M adec > uatel y with these 
o it ™n ° Ur edu «tion often has the 

Lsc on a t '' n r h y ° t lcl P‘ n £ the adolescent to 
I“ nta “ W1 * htmself, so that his sense of wonder 

15 damaged and man y of the deeper purposes and 
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PREFACE 


meanings o£ life are lost altogether? If this be so, 
what can we parents and teachers do, whether n 
school or outside it, to help to preserve our ch 1 
dren's capacity for experiencing and for keeping 
touch with the needs of their own natures^ 

It is with the answers to such questions as these 
that this book will be chiefly concerned. In writing 
if T acknowledge with gratitude the kindness ot the 
l Edkor of the Times Educational Supplement in 
allowing me to make use of some material which has 
previously appeared in that paper. 


▼ a r 






Hull, 

July 1946. 




CHAPTER I 


THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD 

Because it is human nature and human needs 
which define the possibilities and set the limits to 
education, it is of the greatest importance for the 
educator to have a sound understanding of what the 
real needs of human nature are. It might be thought 
that these needs were self-evident. Men and women, j 

after all, it may be said, have inhabited the earth 8 

for thousands of years, and at this time of day there \ 

should surely be a pretty complete knowledge of 
their needs. But, in the first place, human nature 
is not a fixed entity: that is one of the fascinations 
of studying it. It is only by trial and error that we 
find in our own lives which experiences are really 
satisfying and which have no nourishment in them. 

The environment of men and their children is con¬ 
stantly changing. Motor-cars and aeroplanes and 
cinemas were unknown sixty years ago. Foodstuffs 
are available for us which were not made a genera¬ 
tion back. Moreover, men’s knowledge of their own 
nature is always growing greater as artists and 
writers, mystics and psychologists and philosophers, 
reveal more of it to consciousness. With new know¬ 
ledge of their own nature, m£h see more clearly 
what comprise valuable ends in living and What 
their actual needs are. It is indeed only by reckoning 
with long-distance and ultimate needs that we can 

tell what needs are really most immediate and most 
practical. 

# 
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But some, at any rate, of the permanent needs of 
the child with which any education must reckon can 
be stated quite simply. On the merely physical level 
there are the needs for air, shelter, drink, food, 
clothing, activity, cleanliness. On less physical levels 
there are the needs, among others, (i) for a home, 
i.e. a dependable background of personal affection 
and principles; (ii) for experiencing through the 
senses; (iii) for the exercise of sheer feeling; (iv) for 
coming to terms with things as distinct from people, 
(v) for communicating experiences and ideas to 
others; and (vi) for judging and reasoning. In addi¬ 
tion, there is a powerful need for finding meaning 

and purpose in life itself. . , 

It is interesting to consider which of these needs 
our present society and our present educational 
system have most effectively in mind. It is at least 
possible that we under-emphasise the importance ot 
satisfying some of the most fundamental needs and 
try to stimulate others which cannot be appeased 
until more primary wants have been dealt with. 


v/ 


(i ) The need jor a home 

The fundamental need of the child for a home— 
and home in this sense involves of course not merely 
dwelling-place but family—is now generally recog¬ 
nised. He needs the love and protection which it 
brings and the sense of warm belonging it gives. He 
must feel that he is an important and wanted pan 
of the whole) We are becoming more conscious than 
we used to be of the subtle and far-reaching effects 
on the child which an institutionalised upbringing 
may have. A child brought up on rules and without 
personal love will himself tend to behave as an 
obedient or disobedient mechanism, an automaton 
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instead of a fully human being. Obedience to rules 
simply as cold rules is apt to be destructive of per¬ 
sonality : they must be taken by the person obeying 
them as expressions of wisdom and good feeling 
towards him. Home influence is an inward 
influence, organic, intimate. Its constraints are 
loving constraints: disciplines of the kind which 
treat people as real and individual persons from the 
earliest age^ But the need for a home, of course, is 
not a characteristic of the child only. The grown-up 
who consciously or unconsciously is homeless will be 
unhappy, hungry, and emotionally unstable. Much 
delinquency is to be explained on the principle 
“He who steals, steals love.” It is with the growth 
of people into completeness that the true educator 
is concerned. 


(ii) The need for sense-experience 

^The need of people to experience is so obvious a 
need that we often do not notice it, just as we do 
not consciously notice the light of day but take it for 
granted. The interest of all things interesting comes 
because of an appetite for experience. Capacity for 
learning is closely related to capacity for experienc¬ 
ing. And if this capacity becomes silted up there is 
little chance of much education taking place. It 
must therefore be one of the main tasks of the parent 
a "d ^e educator to conserve and enlarge in the 
child his openness to experience.^ 

One of the most absolute and frequent of barriers 
to the teacher is sheer inability to experience, 
'whether in a child or himself. For our capacity to 
see things or listen to things vividly is limited. Life 
tor most people can easily become a daily set of facts 
or mere objects. We can sometimes, as it were, learn 
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no more until we get a fresh supply of vision with 
which to learn it. In days like these, when easy, 
mechanical means of giving us “sensations” are ever¬ 
present, there is a special danger that the child’s 
ability to sense will be stretched and strained until 
all its originating power and all its delicacy are lost 
beyond recall. The quality of freshness in sensing, 
once lost, is hard to restore. 

During childhood an imaginative way of looking 
at things is almost universal. “A child in the full 
health of his mind,” says C. E. Montague, “will put 
his hand flat on the summer turf, feel it and give a 
little shiver of private glee at the elastic firmness of 
the globe. He is not thinking how well it will do 
for some game or to feed sheep upon. The child’s is 
sheer affection, the true ecstatic sense of the thing’s 
inherent characteristics.” It is in the early years that 
impressions “pierce down to that deepest stratum of 
the mind where the seeds of creative life lie hid.” 
But this imaginative power to take delight in the 
world just because it is so full of an interest native 
to it is apt to become more and more unusual, 
unless we are artists or poets, the older we grow. 
The capacity is often sacrificed on the altar of cor¬ 
rect behaviour and the pursuit of things useful: 
sometimes it seems merely to shrink and gradually 
disappear. This, perhaps, is natural and it may be 
retorted that we can get on just as well without such 
awareness as with it. After all, it is argued, if this 
elemental sort of ability to drink in the world 
through the senses be lost, there are many com¬ 
pensations—the ability to reason, for example, and 
to think logically. But these are not really substi¬ 
tutes. Fundamentally we are dependent all our lives 
upon our ability to perceive the world fully and 
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freshly enough. If the elementary power to ex¬ 
perience vividly through the senses be lost, then, 
though we may not know it, life is a poorer and 
more shrivelled thing. At bottom each of us creates 
his world for himself: no one in the last resort can 
see for us or hear for us, though they may tell us of 
fruitful ways of looking. 

(iii) The need for feeling 

(One of the needs of the child and of the adult too, 
if he is to live a full life, is the need to feel and to 
express feeling! In most Western countries, at any 
rate, educators tend to take little official account of 
the need and to regard it somewhat ashamedly/ As 
our civilisation has developed, there has been a 
breakdown in many of the communal activities— 
for example, the ritual dance or the choric chant— 
which nourished this need and freed the spirits of 
those taking part in them. There is psychological 
truth in Coleridge’s description of the dryness of the 
Ancient Mariner’s soul at the time when he could 
not feel and of the release which feeling brought: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart 
And I blessed them unaware: 

* 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 


One of the several reasons for the popularity of 

K'?. ema ’ L he dance hal1 ’ the variety show/the 

i? tW ,™u tch ’ a , nd the greyhound racetrack to-day 
is that at these places people can release feelings. It 
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I is for the educator to reckon with the existence of 
such a need in his own nature and that of others, 
and to provide the means by which feelings can be 
freed and expressed in ways not damaging to other 
people or likely to fixate emotional development at 
a primitive level.) In Germany and Italy during the 
Fascist era, the emotions of the crowd were 
systematically exploited by mass rituals and displays. 

(The problem is to find how to give free expression 
to fundamental human emotions and not misuse 
them when they are liberated. We must provide in 
varying ways moments )when “the dykes of per¬ 
sonality are broken down.” Perhaps this loosening 
operation is best effected through the arts—good 
literature and music, films and pictures having 
quality—which, springing themselves from “more 
than usual emotion with more than usual order, 
are the best teachers of a sense of ordered freedom. 1 
It is not perhaps entirely an accident that the people 
who praise the virtue of a stiff upper lip most highly 
are often very suspicious of the arts. 

(iv) The need for coming to terms with things 
Very early in life a child begins to learn the sheer 
objectiveness of objects. There is no arguing with a 
wall which hurts you when you bump into it. But 
things small enough and light enough can be moved 
about; they will obey desire if you are physically 
skilful enough to make them. And some very im¬ 
portant early lessons are experiments with^things. 
(The desire of the baby to push and pull, to manipu¬ 
late and arrange objects, is the essence of most early 
play even if the objects at first be merely his own 
fingers and toes. The play-material it is so important 

i Cf. The Content of Education, U.L.P., p. 10*. 
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for him to have is material from which he learns 
with his muscles, J though not necessarily with his 
conscious mind, the laws of gravity and friction N He 
learns slowly which movements he can cause to be 
subject to his own will, and which he cannot) Some 
of the stubborn obstinacy of fact is borne in upon 
him. That lesson is one never completely to be mas¬ 
tered all life through. But there is joy in control and 
joy too in being able to dominate. No one who has 
watched a baby delightedly scattering a pile of 
bricks to the four winds will hesitate to believe that 
the impulse which moves him is a deep-seated one. 
o is the impulse for building, for arranging, for 
planning, which often develops later. 

^Practical work often gives these impulses scope— 
for young children, brick-building and similar play; 
for older children and adolescents, gardening, tree- 
lelling, team games played with a ball.)But most 
impulses can of course find outlet in less practical 

her^c nS • L° m 1 c- f the essemial attraction of the 
rnm l the Slgh • 0f hlm hackin S hi $ way through cir- 
mina S ? nces t0 How - frc< l ucn dy is shee/deter- 

and ann ?T *\ Sed - Do we S lve a word of recognition 

reflalTo ? w en ° Ugh t0 P erseverar >ce and 
' '? S> ve ln? A re we not apt in these days to 

them b-VF t0 ° ?“? for our children and to aUow 
em, with scarcely a comment, to throw up a task at 

genii' M V bk difRcuU or a 

U g r d deal more use niight be made of the 

2 y in the ^hing of a number 

to chndren 11 ^ 6015 '- 0 ' enou S h sc °pe is always given 

criticise sensibly ancl initiate Ganges 

for the young lrovided S T Ulat K g P ° Wer ' es P eci aHy 

ovemhSg P that lt be not t0 ° Solent o. 
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Iii children, to construct and to plan are apt of 
course to be more closely and directly related with 
real and objective things than in older people. The 
building of a castle on the sands of the sea-shore is 
an educative business. There is no good reason that 
1 can see why Meccano should not be in the school 
timetable, and later on Chess—a game which 
demands so much of the same type of foresight and 
imaginative calculation as is demanded by what 
later is called “administrative ability.” Much of the 
educative value of craft-work lies in the ability that 
is involved to work methodically to a plan—and so 
also with making a composition, a play, a story, or 
designing a chemical laboratory of one’s own. 

(v) The need for communicating with persons 

Long before he is able to understand and to use 
language, a child can communicate quite a wide 
range of desires, dislikes, and feelings to other 
people—for human beings are instinctively social. 
Even crying itself is a form of social intercourse. As 
the child grows, his power to communicate becomes 
more and more subtle and inclusive. Compare, for 
example, the ability of a child one year old to con¬ 
vey interest or disappointment simply through facial 
expression, with the ability of the same child to do 
so at the age of four. There has been a remarkable 
increase in the subtlety and precision with which he 
can use the muscles of his arms and face to make his 
desires and emotions known to others. The body is 
throughout life one great medium for communica¬ 
tion. But with the gradual acquisition and mastery 
of man-made techniques for communication, the 
range is enormously extended. Speaking, writing, 
plaving an instrument, dancing are among such 
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techniques. Part of the importance of a capacity to 
use words is just that, as Croce has pointed out, im¬ 
pression and expression are reverse sides of the same 
coin. The abilities to form ideas, to pursue a logical 
train of reasoning, to receive delicate sensings into 
the mind for its own nourishment are themselves 
dependent for most of us upon the ability to use 
words with effortless certainty, both in speech and 
writing. But verbal symbols arc not by any means 
the only ones needed by the child as means of com¬ 
munication. He will need to know how to use 
figures, and will be the poorer if he can express 
nothing through musical notes, drawings, painting, 
and craft work of several sorts. 


A person unable to communicate an emotion or 
idea because of lack of mastery over some medium 
of expression is apt to suffer from frustration. 
Frustranon due to inability of this kind is often 
visible in a baby, but in older people it is noticeable 
more rarely even though it may be powerfully 
present. Lack of capacity for expressing himself 
lightly within the code of manners and accepted 
vocabulary of a different social group has caused 
many a labourer to-express his dissatisfaction bv 
taciturnity and blunt withdrawal of his labour It is 
easy to underestimate the worth and intelligence of 

their she!?! C f rg | d C ‘ 1SSeS CVery coulUr y because of 

etoak‘ UIe “ ex P r ^ ss t bemselves. Frustration 

exme^ion U ! P °' Ver £ to find words or symbols for 
dl? of m0re frcc l uent cause of the world's 


i 
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of exactly what we feel! We are unfrozen, made free 
again, in the process. A whole audience, watching 
Othello, can find relief when Emilia cries out, “O 
gull! O dolt! as ignorant as dirt! just because 
she is voicing what all would like to shout. Winston 
Churchill in 1940 vitalised a nation by making a 
channel in words through which the spiritual energy 
hidden within us could pour itself forth. 

The difference between the truly educated person 
and the less educated is largely to be found in the 
range, delicacy, and precision of personal communi¬ 
cation which the one has attained compared with 
the other. But we should note that it is sometimes 
the quiet and apparently reserved who really have 
most ability both to understand and to convey their 

understanding—interconnected needs of the in¬ 
dividual human being and of human society. 


(vi) The need for judging and reasoning 

Growth of the ability to think is largely 
dependent, as has already been said, upon growth m 
power to use words. But not all judgment needs to 
use verbal symbols. To distinguish between shades 
of colour, for example, or to judge .the 
heights at which this or that aeroplane is flying, does 
not demand any notable mastery over vords 1Many 
a carpenter and many an engineer has brought great 
ingenuity to his work without an extensive word- 
store But it takes words to enable any person 
learn how to reason. And to understand the reasons 

for things is not merely a uxury-.t isa need of 

humanity. The young child s question Why may 
often be a mere indication of wish for socilal int(er 
course But the same question in the older child is 
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the question above all others which marks him out 
as a human child and not an animal. Why should 
people get cross with each other when I am feeling 
so content? Why is the sky blue? Why should I 
have to study Latin when it’s so dull and useless a 
language? Why should doctors not be able to stop 
people from dying? And it is in the impermanence 
of the satisfaction which the child so often finds in 
his attempts to answer his own questions that one of 
the chief opportunities of the educator lies. The 
child must grow in power to deduce and draw con¬ 
clusions if he is to become a responsible citizen later 
on. But more than that; if he is to find a coherent 
purpose in life and any principles on which to rest 
his conduct or his faith, he must be able to recognise 
the authority of reason and of reasoning. .Man 
remains a slave in proportion as he is unable to 
follow reason whither it leads. But there is of course 
much of the slave left in all men at the stage of their 
development they have yet reached. 

We have now glanced one by one at a number of 
the needs of the child. The fulfilment of each of 
them involves social relationships, some intimate 
and personal, others with people as functionaries, 
and yet others with men as vehicles or voices of 
Reason or Truth. The field of education is as wide 
and complex and subtle as life itself; and always it 
IS a human business—a matter of growing into tradi- 
tions and acquiring standards and gradually learn- 

person in^the 6 *” ^ in< ?' easin g 1 y responsible 

person in the same general direction as other 
civilised men, but along a path of one’s own. 

thJl? r £unher clamant "«d I must now deal • 
that in his growing the individual shall know that 
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life has meaning, that he is not lost in a wasteful 
universe. 

The ordinary child, as we have said, loves to use 
his senses. He has an immense capacity for turning 
events into experiences. And these experiences 
build themselves up in the mind though they may 
be for ever lost to consciousness, or only remem¬ 
bered later under an exceptionally powerful 
stimulus of feeling and association. 

I believe that the most important kind of know¬ 
ledge of all—perhaps the only kind that matters 
ultimately—is not intellectual in its natuie. It is 
something quite different from information, let 
alone knowledge acquired for examination pur¬ 
poses. Just as it is possible to make a ball roll by 
applying a hand to it, so it is possible to make a 
child’s mind revolve and work by artificially exer¬ 
cising it. But the sort of knowledge which matters is 

not to be gained in this way. 

The truest sort of knowledge is absorbed almost 
organically. It becomes a living part of the mind 
which takes it in, growing and developing within 
and gradually changing and creating the person ot 
whom it has become a part. Wordsworth often shows 
his knowledge of this truth in his Poems about child- 
hood incidents and especially in The Prelude and 
the early part of The Excursion : 

“ through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long-continuing winter, he repaired, 
Equipped with satchel, to a school, that stood 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge, 
Remote from view of city spire, or sound 
Of minster clock ! From that bleak tenement 
He. many an evening, to his distant home 
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In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness; all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head. 

And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 

So the foundations of his mind were laid.” 1 


The living mind is not only a recording instru¬ 
ment. It is itself a creator. It works upon the 
external world brought in by the senses and creates 
an internal and personal world from it. We make a 
great mistake about children’s natures if we think of 
the young only as running, jumping, ceaselessly 
active creatures. Of course, all healthy children love 
action and movement. But there are occasional 
moments and minutes from a very early age, and 
particularly from about six onwards, when children 
arc quite spontaneously passive and in a state to 
absorb. Such moments may come to children when 
they are alone, gazing out of the bedroom window 
perhaps at the stars, or looking over a bridge into a 
liver, or sitting in a church-pew, or staring out of a 
nulway carriage window at the world flowing by. 
They sometimes come in the tiny period of relaxa¬ 
tion following a special effort or period of tearful¬ 
ness. 

The importance of such times is not to be 
measured by then fleetingness. Certainly they do 
not last long; but it is in such moments as these, 
ncveitheless, that life begins to acquire meaning and 
an absolute importance. Without them, or in 
absence of any remembrance of them, it becomes a 
much more superficial thing. A childhood which is 

1 The Excursion. I. II. 
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to nourish later life as it needs nourishing must, as 
Wordsworth so clearly saw, be an experiencing 
childhood. To know for certain that life is not just 
a series of things that happen: that is a fundamental 
human need. And it cannot be satisfied by the mere 
teaching of creeds, however efficiently that teaching 
may be done. For abstract knowledge even about the 
deepest things is no substitute for actual life. Holi¬ 
days may be of more importance to education itself 
than a great many days spent in the classroom. For 
freedom is not only recreative but of a far more 
elemental importance. The child has need for 
moments of such sheer awe or wonder that for 
occasional instants he loses all sense of time and 
egotism in their depths. 

A child whose need for these things has not been 
filled will later hardly be capable of living a first¬ 
hand life. There will be something hungry m his 
conduct, he will have an inward sense of the mean¬ 
inglessness of things, an unconscious desire to escape 
from that acceptance of life which is involved in rea 
and full maturity. He will feel lost in a universe 
which does not care about him, and to whose life 
he does not ultimately matter. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ESCAPE FROM LAISSEZ-l'AIRE 


How far is education to-day fulfilling the needs of 
which we have been speaking? How far are the men 
and women now growing up learning to live at first 
hand rather than second?—for no one who knows 
what he really wants to do follows a fashion. How 
far, more particularly, does their education give 
them a sure knowledge that life is not an arbitrary 
and meaningless succession of events but that there 
is purpose in it? Such general questions can only be 
answered in the most general terms and in trying to 
answer them it is important to remember that the 
education which any age gives to its young must be 
an outcome of its own ethos and outlook. Much of 
the uncertainty of its own purpose from which 
education in this country has been suffering since 
Wordsworth’s day, and increasingly during the past 
tty years, has been due to a corresponding uncer¬ 
tainty of purpose within Western civilisation itself. 
1 hat the curriculum of so many schools should have 
come to be a collection of “subjects” without real 

cZfJn centre c ls l n ? accident. Rather it is a natural 
consequence of their position in a society uncertain 

confltr"" 1 dlreCtl0n c of ar *d having many 

portan (IT™ dete ™ ini "S what if is J 
FI,, • s membcrs W believe and learn and 

• " U D Xr: tant - In ° Ur ea S erness to pursue " 
sate policy we are very apt to escape from our con- 
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victions altogether. “Things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind.” 

/if we look at them closely enough, we shall find 
that many of the fashionable educational doctrines 
of the first part of this century barely conceal the 
lack of assured aim and commitment from which 
society itself suffered. During the years from 1905 to 
1935 “the development of individuality” was a 
phrase well loved by writers on education. It 
became a truism that schools should be “child 
centred” and that every child should be free to 
“realise himself” and thus “grow into full maturity.” 
Such doctrines have much in common, of course, 
with the economic gospel of laissez-faire and with 
rlie belief that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number has the best chance of coming into being it 
every man is allowed as far as possible to be happy 
in his own way. It was not seen that terms such as 
self-realisation and full maturity were hollow if no 
generally understood preconceptions and phdosophy 

of life were contained inside them. 

In England during the past half-century or so 
parents, writers, and teachers have been anxious not 
to bias the child in matters of religious faith or 
patriotic feeling, or even in standards of manneis 
and behaviour, but to leave him free to find lus own 
wav in these things. This approach to education is 
itself a product of an attitude to life—the attitude of 
a society which had lost, or had ceased to trust many 
of the specific beliefs in which it had itself been 
brought up. but which nevertheless, though sub¬ 
consciously perhaps, believed in the inevitability of 
progress and hoped for the best. Meanwhile the 
development of individuality was a sufficient ideal, 
and a non-committal attitude to religion was the 
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wisest, or at any rate the safest, to adopt. Hidden 
within such a position is a desire to unload respon¬ 
sibility and a failure to acknowledge that in many 
ways we must needs be one another’s keepers. 

A coherent educational practice must always 
depend upon the possession of a coherent and satis- 
fying philosophy of life, though it is not of course to 
be assumed that men must necessarily be conscious 
of the philosophy of life they hold for it to be 
coherent in itself. An educational philosophy of 
laissez-faire was at least some sort of philosophy: it 
was not for a long time disastrous because there 
were many generally accepted beliefs and standards 
in the society in which nineteenth- and earlv 
twentieth-century children grew up, and these in¬ 
evitably were absorbed by the large majority. But 
tne tendency was towards weakening rather than 
strengthening belief in standards and towards 
making standards of conduct more indefinite rather 
than more sharply defined. The new freedoms in 
matters of dress and manners brought a fresh breeze 
of emancipation with them. But the decline of Sun- 

and °fht erVa ^ Ce * j he lcssc J ned authority of the creeds. 
L ; , tducc for international law arc 

QTnn ' ps ° £ the samc general movement. The 
fashions in music, as Plato pointed out lon<r ao 0 can 

never change without being followed by "a change 

"u e of'Ih 'f" :S ^T^nS beliefs are the root 
came of changing standards of behaviour 

however is7h y rouvh Stain f ed ^ P“ r P oseful a«ion. 

which can im* f 1 3 stron £ and positive faith 
another c int ?8T ate personality at some level or 

1 Republic, 424B. 
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beginning to be felt in Europe in the years between 
the wars. Totalitarianism itself is only to be under¬ 
stood if we think of it as a road built to lead out of a 
morass of scepticism. It was an escape, far preferable 
to scepticism, because more practical, more in touch 
with the needs of men's spirits, but none the less an 
escape, sentimental, defective, because there were 
whole regions of deep experience which were out of 
its ken, the very existence of which it would not 
face. Men can accept a totalitarian regime only by 
mass-suggestion, not with a sincerity that is deep and 
permeating. 

But men cannot really believe in anything by 
mass-suggestion, just because someone else believes 
in it and tells them to. No one can persuade us into 
appreciating the beauty of mountains or sky or sea 
if we do not feel that beauty for ourselves. It is 
because of some inward recognition and acknow¬ 
ledgment that we believe in courage and goodness 
when we see them, in humility and self-sacrifice, and 
in suffering so borne that it creates instead of 
destroying. We cannot help having faith in these 
things; we know intuitively that they have value and 
truth and meaning. 

To a completely unbiased detachment the courage 
and goodness and self-sacrifice of men would be, in 
the long run, interesting irrelevances; they could 
have no more than a passing significance, since there 
would be no such things as ultimate values. 
Neutrality inevitably breeds purposelessness, because 
if we refuse to involve ourselves deeply enough in 
living—and this is what neutrality really means—we 
have no far-off goal or ideal to which all our energies 
can be directed. Instead of integrating our powers in 
some great activity, we are content to express a sell 
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at disunity, and let our deeds be done by a super¬ 
ficial part instead of by the whole. Totalitarianism 
is an advance upon this, more powerfully in touch 
with the springs of hope and energy: but it, too, is 
full of fear. For much of life it has no use. The 
challenge of Fascism to education went deeper than 
we knew. For its challenge was not merely to educa¬ 
tional practice or to ideas about education but to 
those assumptions about the nature of man and 

society which lie at the root of both ideas and prac¬ 
tice. 


II 


In the first place, Fascism was a challenge to any 
continued satisfaction with a philosophy of laissez- 
faire, and with the scepticism and policy of drift, of 

vague belief in “self-expression” as a goal, which this 
philosophy implies. 

Now such a challenge cannot be met simply by 
going back into a nineteenth-century world or bv 
argiiing that English education has often in the past 
succeeded in both disciplining and freeing her 

Srb^ S l men so , that the y em erge from their Public 
Schools as gentlemen and patriots. Granted that this 

was somcti," 65 undouh.tedly the case, we cannot go 

back to a time when the requisite beliefs and stan- 

ards permeated a whole stratum of our society and 

e"med them 3 TH ratUn ] a C0herent education ZhS 

nhv If w The eady tw entieth-century philoso- 
phy of self-expression and detachment was not true 
enough to man’s own real desires Jdneed to 
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oi a closer relationship between school and work. 
Only the growth of a new understanding of life to 
replace ideals of laissez-faire, self-expression, and 
sceptical detachment will stand us in any stead. 
From such a new understanding different educa¬ 
tional practices from those of yesterday will 
inevitably come. 

Books written about education since 1935 have 
begun to emphasise the importance to the child of 
life in a society which has a conscious plan and pur¬ 
pose. 1 We have become aware that before we can 
begin to talk of “self-expression” we must realise 
that people can never be purely individuals un¬ 
influenced by the society in which they were 
brought up, and that there are a thousand subtle 
ways in which everyone is fashioned by the social 
milieu in which he has grown to maturity. Whether 
he conforms to the usages of his own nation or class 
or whether he revolts from them he is in great 
measure the product of that class or nation. And 
this is a fundamental necessity of life. For a society of 
people more or less like-minded with himself is the 
only protection of the individual against the impact 
of other societies of people which may be at enmit\ 
with his outlook, and against isolation and solitude. 

The immediate question we have therefore to 
face, before we can go on to talk of any aims anc 
ideals in the education of the individual, is whether 
it is possible to maintain this fundamentally im¬ 
portant thing, a unified and coherent social pattern 
and still encourage individuality, freedom, and spon¬ 
taneous action as we so much want to do. 

iCf Sir l rcd Clarke. Education and Social Change; Adolf 
1 Th* Price oi Liberty; Karl Mannheim. Diagnosis of our 

T°Z Re 1 v«. CrU* up iu a MoOcrn Soa'ty. 
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I hough this problem comes to us with a special 
force and immediacy to-day, it is of course a variant 
of one of the oldest problems of the educator. Plato 
considers it in the Republic and the Laws. His 
iirst concern in educating his guardians is that there 
should be built into their minds a scries of cer¬ 
tainties about the qualities in human nature which 
are worthy of reverence. He lays it down that the 
child is not to be allowed to read of any hero or god 
acting immorally or intemperately : because courage 
and truthfulness are qualities the growing boy 
should admire they are qualities to be attributed to 
the gods. Discipline itself, Plato suggests, is a kind 
of patterning of the unconscious part of the mind. 
Regular rhythmic sounds have power to affect and 
pattern the character of the child who listens to 
them: and he will be helped by them to catch a 
desirable temper and attitude to life. 

The educated man is one who is a living embodi¬ 
ment of the highest standards which exist in the 

l • A- ,-y _ ^ l « - ’s guardians are quite 

)wf y ? Uardl , ans b . ecause they incorporate, q and 
identify themselves with, the spirit and raison d'etre 

oattern C dL thCy - ,n , habit - Thcir °"’ n »«!, have the 

fhe r dtv Vh TV' the P attern of 'he soul of 

film!rn y ’r f hey find a complete and happy ful- 

nattfres in •° Wn disci P>'" ed and educated 

mures in their lives as governors. Possessed of a 

t f^r actfolls! in^very*trutfffree^m^n S 

othe" t° h " S 7^ dire “ ions a " d not in 
determined b P y 
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concerned. A sense of responsibility and the posses¬ 
sion of real freedom need not neutralise each other. 
To see what is one’s duty and then to do it may 
itself be a revelation of spontaneity. 

Can we, then, to repeat our problem, so educate 
a child that he grows up fitting into a social pattern 
and yet free? Plato’s community of guardians pro¬ 
vides one answer. But another answer is suggested, 
if we look at it closely enough, by the life of any 
well-ordered family whose members have really 
shared experience at many levels together. Such a 
family has a unity, a spirit, and atmosphere of its 
own. It gives security to every member, yet preserves 
for each his individuality. A family spirit is based 
on the willingness of the parents to sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the children and one another, and on the 
willingness of the children to sacrifice themselves 
correspondingly. Every individual feels respon¬ 
sibility for the happiness of all. “Self-realisation” as 
an end in itself can no longer be our slogan or our 
ideal, but we may yet find what we were looking for 
lying hidden within a willing acceptance of respon¬ 
sibility and purpose. 


in 

A second challenge of Fascism has been to our 
preoccupation with the training of the conscious 
part of the mind', leaving the development of 
attitudes and standards more or less to take care of 
itself. Wc must realise that fundamentally the 
growth of a coherent system of values is of as much 
importance as the growth of an ability to think 
logically or to have at our disposal a wide range of 

information about the world. 

There are vast possibilities of social control in the 
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utilisation of modern techniques of propaganda, 
perfected by psychological knowledge and by 
recently invented devices lor the large-scale influenc¬ 
ing of opinion—broadcasting, films, the use of 
emotional atmosphere and symbols, the censoring 
and arranging of news, the making of youth move¬ 
ments. We have to make up our minds whether the 
deliberate employment of propaganda is legitimate, 
for the possibility of being able to use it more and 
more powerfully in the future is certain. 

This second challenge, we shall find, when we 
look at it more closely, is not really whether we shall 
use propaganda or not but («) how deliberate and 
conscious shall our use of it be, and (6) in the service 
of what understanding of the nature of man shall 
we use it? Let us take (a) first. 

Actually we have used propagandist methods of 
education from time immemorial, though we may 
not have realised that we were doing so. A mother 
who is trying to teach a baby right habits decides 
hrst which habits are right, and then, by a combina¬ 
tion of prevention, suggestion, coaxing, and praise, 
teaches them to her child. There is not and cannot 

n'LTn “ the bab V' s reason at this stage. 

During schooldays, rewards and punishments 

have qUltC n f U r lly t ° inculcate habits which 

onlnion” PPr ° Va - °[ soclet y behind them. "Public 
opinion sees to it that the boy or girl becomes in 

most respects a conformist. And "public opinion" 

< f ses 15 . onl y a different name for propa¬ 
ganda. Later on die same "public opinion” will be 
a most powerful agent in securing that ertain wav 
of behaving are proscribed; they are “not done ” 

J ° tber wa y s are encouraged and approved as 
ng ln and proper." In matters^ newspa^r censor 
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ship we have relied for the most part not upon laws 
but upon the existence of an unwritten code of 
behaviour and good form which has been none the 
less powerful because no one has consciously 
planned in every detail what was to be proscribed 
and what allowed publication. And a thousand other 
examples could be given of social control and con¬ 
ditioning through the use of what is essentially 
propaganda unconsciously used. We have come now 
to the stage where willy-nilly we must be more self- 
conscious in our use of propaganda—for there is no 
going back to unselfconsciousness when we have 
developed away from that stage as, swept away on 
the current of the researches and techniques of the 
psychologists, we have now very certainly done. The 
choice is between planning our use of propaganda, 
and accepting the moral responsibility involved, and 
not planning it, and refusing thereby to use a power¬ 
ful instrument consciously and intelligently. If we 
do not take conscious moral charge of it much 
propaganda will go on with results which we should 
know, if we realised them, to be highly unsatis¬ 
factory. 

One of the most powerful though subtle vehicles 
of propaganda is the cinema. The most educational 
films of all are not the instructional shorts about the 
life of the bee or the erosion caused by the tides, but 
those full-length films which seize the feelings, 
taking many things for granted in the philosophy 
they imply. The educational influence of films is not 
in matters of overt action so much as in unconscious 
assumptions which they suggest to us we should 
make. In other words, not many people are taught 
by the films they see how to steal neatly, but tens of 
thousands come away from the cinema educated to 
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take for granted that wealth is in itself a desirable 
thing, and that one of the main ends of life is self¬ 
gratification. 

Since man is to a large extent shaped by social in¬ 
fluences, by the “climates of opinion” of his own 
time, inevitably his behaviour and outlook can be 
changed. The fact of social conditioning, as a recent 
writer has pointed out, is not the dreadful thing that 
some might think. It is a very cheerful fact. For what 
does it imply in terms of education? It implies that, 
as regards a large area of human activity, we are not 
face to face with something immutable, like an in¬ 
herited pattern from which deviation is impossible; 
we are dealing, on the contrary, with forms of be¬ 
haviour that can be changed. Where there has been 
conditioning, there can, in principle, be also de- 
conditioning and re-conditioning. 

Blit no one who is a propagandist and nothing 

Zlr?™ lP ropa ^ n<1lst be worthy of the name 
teacher. The really important question in any use 

h1i P k P ! g f nda ’ w b et ber we use it consciously*and 

fhl b d £ V ’ t° r whether we use >t unconsciously, is 
the depth of our understanding of man's nature 

and the purpose of his life. The mere propagandist 

as Professor B. A. Fletcher says, is anxious to pro 

dedded h The e to 7 ° °' ends that he has already 

Now to Fascism the individual was significant onlv 

s Kxv f S'® 

• A. Fletcher, Education and Crisis, p. 30. ^ 
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without any personal life, so much die better a 
Fascist he was. Men and women fulfilled them¬ 
selves more perfectly the more identical with mere 
citizens they became. Their capacity for personal ex¬ 
periencing, the development in them of an inward 
life, of a sensitiveness to joy or suffering, was un¬ 
necessary, if not a hindrance. 

^ I believe that a man’s personal life is the most 
important thing of all. Much of our existence must 
inevitably be a matter of obedience to instinctive 
drives, or of fitting into a pattern of social habits 
and laws. Only in our personal life, our moments of 
perception, of insight, of deep understanding, do 
we reach a fully human level: by those moments are 
we deified. In all our teaching we must remember 
that we are planning to develop in man his life as 
a person, and his right to grow upwards freely, 
however hemmed in, determined, and guided he 
may be on every side. 

No teacher ought to turn out children who are 
obedient reproducers of his own views or those of 
anyone else^But one of his objects must be that of 
helping children to absorb as far as their capabilities 
allow the basic virtues and values of the society into 
which they are growing up^ It makes all the differ¬ 
ence whether insights are inseminated as suggestions 
or superimposed by force so that the person being 
taught is treated as less than a human being, (for 
ultimately it is the individual who matters, however 
much he may be a product of society.JAll men^ in¬ 
habit the womb of their mothers for a while before 
attaining a physically separate existence. They must 
inhabit for a far longer time the womb of their 

i Cf Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Time, p. no; Reeves and 
Dvcwett, What is Christian Education? pp. 20-24. 
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Whether a child shall go first to a preparatory school 
or to a primary school is still not for the most 
part decided chiefly upon grounds of merit or 
ability but upon grounds of parental wealth and 
social position. 

The public schools represent a tradition of how 
the governing classes have thought their own chil¬ 
dren ought to be educated. Elementary schools 
were somewhat similar in their origin to Poor Law 
institutions. They were the provision of one class 
for the education of another.-('Their emphasis in 
^ . - s was upon the teaching of useful facts, 

education being thought of as consisting of things to 
be learnt, as something external. Children "at¬ 
tended school. |A school was considered successful 
or the reverse according to the number of passes it 
achieved in examinations. "Payment by results” was 
the national policy. Classes of fifty to eighty children 
were common forty years ago and until very recently 
classes of forty-five to sixty were quite frequent; the 
uildings were barrack-like; much use was made of 
competition and self-interest as motives.-) The im¬ 
movable desks rank behind rank; rapid arid vigorous 

‘ “ C lessons from half-past nine to half-past 
ten every morning; progress from play-yard to class¬ 
room to the accompaniment of a march played on 
the piano—all of them once typical features of ele 

?S° c a ? out hls visit to an elementary school is 
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solely from memory, trace upon it the outline of 
Palestine and Syria, marking all the variations of the 
coast, the bays, harbours, and creeks, inserting the 
towns and rivers, and adding their ancient as well as 
their modern names. Now all this is real, substantial, 
useful knowledge.’’(Education, in fact, was thought 
of both by pupil and teacher as a matter of doing 
and knowing things rather than as a matter of learn¬ 
ing to be something. But again and again, of course, 
the situation was saved by the actual people within 
it. Under almost any system the teacher of quality 
can cause the barest class-room to be filled with a 
creative spirit and can combine with his pupils to 
form a society full of living thoughts and feelings 

and ideas.N , , , c 

\Jn some ways the public schools have seen tar 

more clearly what the functions of the school really 

are, and what schools can do, than other types have 

done. It has, no doubt, sometimes been true that the 

actual standard of instruction given in the public 

schools has not been as efficient as in many schools 

financed by the State. They wonW probably bew.lh 
ine to admit this themselves, for their first aim has 
been to be societies possessed of a community sense, 
each school with a unity of its ownTWhether or not 
we approve the kind of products that public schools 
have given to society, there can be little doubt that 
generally speaking they have produced a recog¬ 
nisable type—their ex-pupils have self-confidence 1 
sneech and action and a sense of responsibility. 
Public schools have thought of education nM as 

orimarily meant to impart knowledge, but an out 
Took Many of them are, indeed, on a religious 

foundation^— whether Anglican, Free Church, o 

Roman Cattolic. Among their greatest assets is tha 
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they are backed by many parents who passionately 
believe in them. 

f The development in idea of what a school should 
be is seen in the development in the types of build- 
ing put up to serve as schools. The buildings erected 
by a community as schools are revealing of its con¬ 
ception of education itself. Think of the significance 
of the master’s desk being raised on a high dais, class¬ 
room windows constructed six feet from the ground, 
no gymnasium built separate from the school hall, 
only a concrete yard made available as a playground, 
no small rooms at all provided other than class- 
rooms. Evidently the people who put up schools like 
this (believed in formal teaching and took it for 
granted that the master would not be in very close 
personal touch with his pupils.NThey felt both the 
temptation and the danger of the pupil’s surveying 
the world outside during school hours/They recog¬ 
nised the importance of physical education far less 
than we do Nor did they think of the school as the 
right place for meetings of small discussion groups 
or see the need for it to make free-and-easy out of 
class-room activities a natural part of its life ) 

buHHn t r ld « ngS . °i the ^P ical elementary school 

built in the 1890 s throw a flood of light upon what 
contemporary opinion conceived the real needs 
of the child at school to be. The timetables in use 
were in keeping with the buildings. The curriculum 
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a period of Object Drawing—when each child did 
what he could to copy on a piece of paper before 
him the outline of a bucket, or a twig, or a pair of 
steps. Then there were periods in which a given 
number of lines of poetry had to be memorised and, 
in the more advanced schools, periods for the 
acquiring of much knowledge about trees and 
plants and birds—Natural History it was called. 

With much of this programme no one can 
/quarrel. But the assumption behind it is that people 
packed tight with information will be educated. If 
' you knew how to read and add up and subtract, if 
you were the master of many lists of rivers or 
county towns, if you could repeat a thousand lines 
of poetry and knew by heart the Catechism and the 
Ten Commandments, it was felt that you were 
better off than if you could not. And, of course, very 
probably you were. The fallacy lay in assuming that 
a well-informed person was ipso facto an educated 
one. It was taken for granted that to have acquired 
the technique of reading and of memorising a 
large number of facts would carry with it the wish 
to use the technique on the right material 
and that the facts would somehow later on link up 

with life. 

( To be educated, however, as we have already em¬ 
phasised, is to be given not merely a mind which 
has plenty of knowledge at its disposal, but trained 
desires and habits, a point of view of one’s own. 
Education is rather a matter of arranging for people 
to experience things than merely telling them about 
life from the outsideAThe school ought to be a place 
to which the child can bring much more of hirmelt 
than his memorising capacity or his brains. The 
growing recognition of the importance of physical 
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ception of what education isJjSo are the subjects we 
now choose for children’s composition. Formerly, a 
boy was set to write a composition on “The Sugar 
Cane’ ; now one would ask him to write on “Things 
seen from a railway carriage window” or “Street 
advertisements.’jTt is increasingly realised that His¬ 
tory should begin with the child’s own environment 
and locality.) If he can visualise for himself the 
gradual evolution of transport or of clothing, he is 
better off than if he merely knows about the Wars of 
the Roses. Nature Study should include going out 
into the fields and seeing things for oneself. Into the 
modern school the busman and the engine-driver 
and the policeman can come to explain their jobs. 

u-!j in “ lls wa y ^at citizenship can be taught to 
children of twelve, rather than by giving them in- 

f rl?. atl0n a ^ out local government procedure. 

I The emphasis, in other words, is passing from 
acts to experience. To be educated is a matter of 
being put in a better position to appreciate life and 
understand it. A good school should be in itself a 
community in which for most of their time the chil¬ 
dren can be natural human beings. For a school 
essentially is not a place, but the people who make it 

thC T h , ty ? f the education ^ is possible for 

society of persons. If school is a dull place \\\ e d 
with a round of mechanical tasks to be done lacking 
in human relationships between teachers anH 

Whn ’ then ( the ( ? ualit y °£ the lives of the children 

schooTThThead* “ ' VlU be im P overish ed. In a good 

^Woods" 1 ^ not 

Y g ds in process of being manufactured. All 
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of them for much of the time are fully and wholly 
persons, spontaneous, self-governing. 

A good school in fact has something of the creative 
vitality of a good home. A sense of community is 
brought about by the degree of devotion given by 
staff and children alike to the school and what it 
stands for; just as good teaching is largely indicated 
by what brims over, so a good school is often shown 
by what takes place in out-of-school hours in connec¬ 
tion with itfl) 

The school itself, then, will inevitably exert its in¬ 
fluence primarily through people—teachers, fellow- 
pupils, people read about, talked about. The quality 
of the school as a society will always matter enor¬ 
mously, and to this quality teachers long since dead 
may have given their influence—a whole succession 
of men, women, and past scholars. Indeed, the most 
fundamental part of the education given even by 
lessons usually passes unnoticed. In the first place, 
/ the lessons he receives in school train the child to 
make certain assumptions about his environment. 
His outlook is in fact largely determined and con¬ 
trolled by the assumptions which lie behind the 
teaching he receives :\that, for instance, a Christian 
God exists, that beauty is to be enjoyed, that Western 
scales in music are the “right” ones. Secondly, lessons 
are the medium through which the personality ot 
the teacher is brought to bear on the child—a sort 
of tapestry into which the teacher can weave his 
own culture and civilisation, his outlook, and his 
tastes. It is only in the third place that lessons are 
important as inculcating facts and as teaching ways 
of doing things. (The child will forget a vast propor¬ 
tion of the facts and theories he has “learned in 
lessons, but he is not likely to change with any great 
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rapidity the assumptions and outlook which the 
lessons imparted to him. Of course, instruction is 
very important; sound and accurate information 
about a thousand things is indispensable for life in 
the world to-day. But it is not the most fundamental 
result of the teaching given in the class-room. All 
the time the teacher is dealing with the conscious 
mind he is dealing with the unconscious one too. 
This is quite inevitable and highly significant. 

It will already be obvious that the sort of teaching 
which has been here commended will make tre¬ 
mendous demands on the teacher. Everything really 
depends upon the level at which things are done 
I he difference between the right and wrong ap¬ 
proach is not just a matter of method or procedure, 
but of the teacher’s understanding of the very nature 
of his function and of the kind of spirit he wants 
his class-room to have. It is only too easy for him to 

w n i Un ^ th u ™ ea ? urable with the significant. As Sir 
Walter Moberly has pointed out, teaching is the 

least fool-proof of professions. It is all very well for a 

k ° bC 3 u C t0 SCOre nine out of ten in a History 
test, but can he recognise at all why the country rose 

against Charles I or what prompted WarrenXs" 

mgs to act as he did? It is comforting to assume that 

having ascertained, and then carefully checked by a 

second test, that a child’s I.Q. is ,04/we have some 

finally important information about him But the 

shape and build of his mind may be far more simf 

ficant than its size, and the kind of persoXe is X 

is becoming matters ultimately far more than the 

amount of thinking capacity he possesses The in 

ZT3 “ "CO, l c„£ if oho qiSfions 
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children, and to help him to look at them more 
fully as persons and not to regard his duties as ended 
when he has classified them as good, bad or in¬ 
different in the subjects they are studying. 

I 111 

\ To become a teacher is not the same thing as to 
take up teaching. For teaching is something very 
different from having an enthusiasm for one’s own 
favourite subject and a desire to convert others to 
an equal belief in its importance as a subject of 
study. The fundamental requirement is not that the 
teacher should teach but that he should cause others 
to learn. There is indeed a profound Chinese 
proverb which says that nothing can be taught 
though everything may be learned. This puts the 
child, the learner, at the centre of things and the 
teacher in his right place: for unless the child be 
active, receptive, sensitive, willing, he can be taught 
nothing. “It is not for the teacher to open buds into 
blossoms.” As an artist working in stone or paint 
has to think in terms of his medium, to reverence it 
and to discipline himself if he is to translate his own 
thoughts and feelings into terms which it can 
render, so the teacher must respect his medium, 
think of his subject in terms of it. And the medium 
of the teacher’s art is the child. . 

Teaching essentially is the provision of a warm 
environment in which the germs of learning are 
likely to grow. For true learning is organic within 
the mind, not something which can give itself off 
as information on demand. Much of the most essen¬ 
tial education is done through the personal relation¬ 
ships of teacher with taught and taught with 
teacher; for they are the channels down which real 
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influence flows. The teacher can never be merely a 
transmitter of facts, however much he may on occa¬ 
sion like to make himself one. For he must always 
be biased by his own humanity, and according to 
the level of civilisation he has attained, so will his 
teaching tend to have meaning and effect. He will 
express himself in a hundred ways—through 
his voice and gestures, through his choice of 
woids, through his attitude to his subject-matter, 
through incidental references to his own experi¬ 
ences, through what he leaves out as well as what he 
puts in. I 

If the teacher is preoccupied with his bank 
balance, his professional prospects, the examination 
results of his pupils, his own dignity, before long 
he will become less sensitive and creative in his rela¬ 
tionships with others. He can be detached, satirical 
astringent in the class-room or outside it—all these 
reveal egotism-or he can be free, human, not 
afraid of making a fool of himself or of admitting 
that he is wrong. In the one case he retains dignity 
°f a sort perhaps, but at the cost of all really per¬ 
sonal and therefore creative relationships withhis 
pupils. For all creativity demands self-giving. 

but no one can give himself away like this bv 
any mere act of will on his part. Such giving must 

own sake, 

SSsggssS 

that the teacher is not tr^fc'S&SfSH* 
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children. If the teacher trusts the child, the child 
will tend to trust others and to have confidence in 
himself. For trust is creative; intimacy and initiative 
tend to go together. 

Just as the school essentially is a society, so too is 
the class. In a sense, the art of class-room discipline 
is a practical, political art. There will always be a 
vast difference, as Rousseau says, between making a 
mass of men submit and ruling a society. If a class 
. jv is interested, purposeful, alert, the chances are that 
few political problems will arise. The teacher’s task 
is so to lead the little society of which he is both 
member and leader that these conditions are ful¬ 
filled. 

Fundamentally, as has often been said, the source 
of good discipline is interest; the troublesome pupil 
is nearly always the boy or girl who is not being • 
sufficiently interested. In practical terms the im¬ 
portant thing in controlling a class is controlling its 
expectancy. If a habit of behaving in a certain way is 
once established in any society, the majority will 
go on behaving in that way unless something occurs 
to make them feel that it is unreasonable to do so. 
This is as true of a class in a class-room as of an 
audience in a theatre, or a congregation in a church, 
or the people of a nation. “The ultimate basis of all 
sound education," says Sir Fred Clarke, "is not En¬ 
quiry but Faith. It is a regimen, a routine, a con¬ 
tinuous rhythm, pre-supposing at every point 
established norms and injured by nothing so 
much as by dubieties, hesitations, and too many 
fresh starts. The normal atmosphere in which it can 
thrive and achieve its results is one of quiet assur¬ 
ance where the authority that is its essential agent 
and the discipline that is its essential instrument are 
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cover, obedience in fine to that hierarchy of laws 
which ... we must needs identify with the will of 
God. What has to be avoided, as far as possible, is 
the inculcation on the part of the teacher of spurious 
feelings of what are the duties of the child. The 
source of true self-government is an inner acceptance 
of an aim in life. Aimlessness is dissipating and dis¬ 
integrating. It makes spontaneity itself impossible. 
The way to train a sense of discipline is not to make 
the child into an automaton, but to give him some 
freedom to manage for himself on his own initiative 
Once the habit of initiative is acquired it can often 
be transferred to several fields without difficulty 
Obviously, if a school is to be really a community 
of persons at unity with itself and conscious of its 
own goals and purposes much will depend upon its 

■ Headmaster or Headmistress. His chief duty, I take 
it, is to be a creator of the climate and ethos in which 

,o , ”“ r 
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which is m Kp • ^ lscl P^ ine of any school 

' " hnt -9=8 edition, p. ,o 5 . 
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speech or thought or feeling, but through seeking to 
develop the right sort of personal relationships. In 
this matter much can be done to encourage variety 
of grouping, so that for some activities there is mix¬ 
ing of older and younger children and of people 
from different classes of the same age. School clubs 
and societies—and especially, perhaps, the dramatic 
society—can play an important part in fostering the 
right sort of personal relationships. So can having 
meals together and going upon school journeys. 

Teachers, whether Assistants or Heads, are in a 
very real sense representatives of the society in which 
a school has its being. Whether they are conscious of 
it or not they are in a powerful position for in¬ 
fluencing the child’s evaluation of his world and, 
within that, the society itself in which he has not yet 
grown to full membership. The position of the* 
teacher is peculiarly influential to-day in a society 
that is changing without any clear conception of Us 
aim. It will tend to fall more to the teachers than 
perhaps to any other one group of the population, as 
Mr. Michael Roberts points out, “to decide what 
type of man society is to honour and respect and 
what kind of motive is to dominate the common 

citizen.” 1 

i The Recovery of the West, p. 3 ° 9 - 
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THE ARTS 
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A 

^It is through its curriculum—its menu of studies— 
that a school makes its most conscious effort to 
minister to children’s needs and to those of society 
In the curriculum of a school social theory is em¬ 
bodied in a practical programme. YThe subjects 
chosen and the proportions of time that are given to 

open or implicit, of social and individual needs 
Possible and even desirable subjects for a curriculum 

utiliVd° UrSe r ai } Y ’ bU V in practice those commonly 
rh^ f SCh °? ls are a dozen or so by 

three factors: there are only thirty or so teaching 

hours in a week, the number of different teachers 

211 f ^ ... , most important of 

/. P ower ful tradition exists to determine whir 
subjects are accepted as worth teaching On die 

assist 
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(i) to the preservation and training of power to ex¬ 
perience and (ii) to the need of people to feel and 
know that life has meaning and purpose. The next 
two chapters will be concerned with some of the 
ways in which the school curriculum might deal 
with these things more adequately than it does at 
present. But nothing that will be said in them 
should be taken to imply that the child does not 
need also to be trained to look at his world objec¬ 
tively and detachedly when occasion demands—and 
it often will demand—that he should. Man s in¬ 
creased and still increasing control over nature is in 
large measure due to the ability he has developed to 
analyse events into cause and effect; to look steadily 
and without the interference of emotion at the 
bodily and mental processes both of animals and 
human beings; to examine his own presuppositions 
fearlessly and without shame. Certainly the child 
must be taught the importance of the neutral, 
critical observation of things and their behaviour 
which science in its many forms, both applied an 
pure, from Physics to Astronomy and from Physi¬ 
ology to Grammar, can help to bring him-.The mer 
learning of tables of atomic weights or the classifica¬ 
tion of "plants into species has of course httle edu^ 
live importance, fWhat matters is that the chi a 
should learn to value, and sometimes hl ™ se , 
share, the scientist's foresight, patience and p an 
ning; the sternness and strictness of the degree 
accuracy to which he works; his w.lhngness to be 
controlled by truth. Reverence for objective fac 
respect for the working of natural law are parts of 
the discipline which it is essential that any good 
education should give. V'Things i ar e Jat *ey « 
and their consequences will be what they w 
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It is a very inadequate understanding of science 
which leads people to assume that its concern is 
merely with inventing and arranging things for the 
wealth and comfort of mankind. The danger to-day, 
however, is not so much that the importance of 
science and its applications will fail to be seen, or 
that a flow of highly trained technicians will not be 
forthcoming during the next few generations, but 
that more inward and individual growth will be left 
to wither. It is only too easy propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas and to find that our education is pro¬ 
ducing more and more perfect automata, fewer and 
fewer good men. 


^^h e emphasis in most of the subjects at present 
taught in schools, at any rate after the age of six, is, 
we must admit, overwhelmingly upon training the 
intellect tq think logically and analytically and to 
acquire a large amount of factual knowledge. Little 
time is spent upon giving children opportunities to 
sense fully or encouragement to feel with dis- 

“ tl0n f The capacity of Art and Music and 
Literature for giving intellectual training is rated 

r v p » OW: and t 1 herefore k is »umed that 

£ C h CU Py a relatively small space in the 

always unonTh e em P hasis ten <*s to be placed almost 
S “P 0 / 1 the acquirement of different forms of 

mher than vei 7 much upon different 
orms of power to understand.^ It is^ not at all 

Krt by m r ny that *° think rightly is 

Ac elemental nn °" e ri ^ htly too; tha < unless 
^ e . Iem entary power of sensing and experiencinp- 

andTue^ctlture^h 617 wiU be dist ^ted 

na tiue culture become impossible. Even now 
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the school which devotes four hours weekly to deal¬ 
ing with the arts and literary appreciation and with 
religious (as distinct from scriptural) knowledge is 
an exceptional school. Intelligence itself indeed is 
still habitually thought of and defined as power to 
think instead of as power to be appropriately atten¬ 
tive to life. 

The adoption of social studies or sociology as 
school subjects will not help very much. For, as John 
Pilley has pointed out, sociology carries with it only 
too often “the implicit assumption that there is no 
essential difference between things and people, and 
that the sociologist’s task resembles that of the 
engineer, in that it is to use his knowledge of sociolo¬ 
gical laws to control other people .’’ 1 The idea that 
we can know civilisation or people through im¬ 
personal study is a mistaken one. Only through 
first-hand experience of developing our own under¬ 
standing can we have a basis for knowing what 

others do in developing theirs. 

It needs little reflection, indeed, to show that 
eventually all power to analyse is dependent for its 
material upon ability to experience. The quality of 
our living is dependent all the time upon the quality 
of our feeling and awareness. Reason is not a means 
of approach to real things, but exists to clarify th 
apprehension of them which imagination has already 
given us. We need to visualise a geometrical shape 
hpfore we can begin to examine and discover its 
attributes. Even the propositions of E uclid l sun jwiti 
a diagram. We should not know at all what wate 
was really like if all we knew was that it wasa colour 
less liquid of chemical formula H, 0 , which becam 
solid at o° C. and a gas at 100° C. To work out the 

i The Journal of Education, July 1946, p. 373 - 
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complexes and learn the qualities of Hamlet cannot 
be a substitute for knowing him as a real person 
as he is presented in the play. 

A school cuiriculum weighted against poetic and 
artistic appreciation tends to encourage looking at 
things from the outside at the expense of imagining 
them by a leap of sympathy from within. A child is 
trained to observe and dissect the buds and leaves 
of a tree rather than to delight in their buddiness 
and leafiness. He is taught to analyse the rational 
meaning of sentences rather than to understand 
their supra-rational implications. He is taught where 
towns are situated, why they are situated there, and 
the stages in their growth rather than encouraged 10 
look at the human implication of these facts and 
their consequences to human happiness and misery. 
(It is, of course, exceedingly important that a child 
should amass an immense amount of general know- 
!edge during his schooldays—and if he is a normal 
child of average intelligence who is interestingly 
u £ * he W1 ^ like to amass it. What is wrong is that 
so high a proportion of the effort of so many schools 
should be directed to the sheer inculcation of geo¬ 
graphical, historical, and scientific facts and then 

mi*L te »l ng ° f i Cir adhesion to the surfaces of the 

Fd™ /JIT Cdge - that is real and effective,” says 
Edmond Holmes, “is absorbed into one or more of 

^f° nSaOU j Strat ? ° f the mind - which it 

wdref^r^T U J nd l r the influen ce of attention 
ection towards the more conscious levels 

m nv n subT edge aftCr P—S upwards through 
S^evel n?° US Strata nS “ t0 What 1 ma V the 

to givt i j'.f f o C r SC10US t neSS k - iS read ^ on occa «°n- 

give itself off as information.” 1 Teachers and 


E.R,« 


1 What is and What Might Be, p. 
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examiners alike are sometimes too ready to accept 
information given on an examination script as proof 
that education has really taken place. 

Now the educative action of the arts is chiefly 
upon the subconscious strata of the mind. 

“Whatever man makes and makes it live 

lives because of the life put into it. 

A yard of India muslin is alive with Hindu life. 

And a Navajo woman, weaving her rug in the 
pattern of her dream, 

must run the pattern out in a little break at 
the end 

so that her soul can come out, back to her. 

But in the odd pattern, like snake-marks on 
the sand 

it leaves its trail.” 1 


'''The prime purpose of encouraging our children to 
read good books, to listen to good music, to look at 
good pictures, and to make music, paint pictures, 
and write things for themselves is that such activities 
preserve and discipline their powers of feeling and 
experiencing.^ Within some people literature and 
art can come to life with creative force: to see a per¬ 
formance of Hamlet, to hear a sonata of Mozart s, 
does not make them more like Hamlet or Mozart, 
but enriches and makes more distinctive their own 
personalities. “I shall never be the same^ as 1 
was before I read the death of Cleopatra, says 
Katherine Mansfield. “One has willingly given one¬ 
self to these things—one is the result of them all. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding about 
the purpose of the arts in education. In brief, as 


» D. H. Lawrence. 
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Marion Milner has pointed out, they are trying to 
do for experience of feeling what the sciences try to 
do for experience of fact—that is, to organise feel¬ 
ing, to make it coherent, nourishing and manage¬ 
able rather than leave it to run to waste, chaotic 
and disorganised. 

Science and the arts require different types of 
concentration: one, narrow and detached from per¬ 
sonal feeling, the other wide and essentially involv- 
mg a total personal response of body-sensation, 

cernlrP “k u ™' BecaU , se the arts are so much con¬ 
cerned with the personal response, the child’s artistic 

fhTdhild C r°I be .' ud S ed ' without great harm to 
the child, by objective standards suitable for work 

in e sciences. So many people assume that men are 
born good though ignorant, so that all that is neces¬ 
sary to make them behave reasonably is to give them 
a proper knowledge of the main facts of the world 
around them, both social and natural, together with 
of course, their fair share of satisfaction for them 
economic needs. Against this view is another which 
ecogmses that the inner life of feeling plays a 
greater part in determining our behaviour tLI • 

Ifsessassi 
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Through experience symbolised in the “as if” 
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form of literature, painting, drama, music, dancing, 
a child or adult can experiment with the control and 
expression of the contents of his own immediate in¬ 
ward and individual experience, just as in the science 
laboratory and the school workshops he can experi¬ 
ment with the control of the outside world. Because 
the arts provide an “as if” situation instead of a real 
one, he is free to explore those feelings and desires 
that have to be inhibited in everyday life, either be¬ 
cause they are too socially destructive or because 
they would commit him too soon to irrevocable 
decisions in actual conduct. He can also re-enact, in 
an “as if” way, those experiences he has already had 
which were too sudden, quickly passed, or over¬ 
whelming to allow time for adequate comprehen¬ 
sion. By finding expression in an objective and 
disciplinary medium and a medium which is a basis 
for communication with others, the child's inner 
life of feeling becomes more organised. He comes to 
believe in himself, through his discovery of a 
coherence within, something which is more stable 
than the gusty moods and strong emotions of in¬ 
fancy. He becomes a more integrated and stable per¬ 
sonality and may gain a real and valuable feeling of 
self-confidence . 1 

One great test of the worth of a book or any work 
of art to the individual lies in the effectiveness with 
which reading or hearing or seeing it has power to 
restore him to reality of feeling and sensing. In¬ 
cidentally, books and painting and music and 
dancing bring with them joy, and without joy the 
spirit quickly becomes shrivelled and starved, i he 
value of the arts in education is pitifully misrepre- 

i cf. The Content of Education, p. 101, to which this para- 
graph is indebted. 
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sen ted if their function is thought of as chiefly "to 
train good taste"—good taste being understood as 
conformity with a series of conventional and socially 
acceptable judgments. Real sensibility, rather, is 
another name for adventurousness in what we find 
delightful. It is a sad commentary upon our 
grammar-school training that so many School Certi¬ 
ficate candidates in their English essays complain of 
being bored. To find life tasteless is to have little 
taste. There is always an element of unexpectedness 
about the good things in life and therefore about the 
things which we shall find good. Taste implies 
appetite. The man with the best taste will not be 
one able to enjoy a few things, a person squeamish 
and exclusive in his delights, but one who has the 
seeing eye, whose world is not a docile one, who feels 
and appreciates freshly with every fresh set of cir¬ 
cumstances. "Taste” and "gusto" are in fact the 
same in more than the etymological sense. It is the 
unadventurous in taste who are most apt to read 

fhoir h° Ur i eWS ’ Wh ° make U P the au dience for 
those horrific or sentimental films which are 

stupendous attractions" and who find dance bands 
and crooning a p easure to hear. The use of "gross 
and violent stimulants” such as these always ten* to 

child? e y n hcaCy and health of taste, especially In 

vi*rr t r at and inevitable enem r to sensing 
vividly is the constant need to see and hear and 
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and troubles no further. ... It is only when an 
object exists in our lives for no other purpose than to 
be seen that we really look at it, as for instance at a 
China ornament or a precious stone, and towards 
such even the most normal person adopts to some 
extent the artistic attitude of pure vision abstracted 
from necessity .” 1 Having a sense of beauty means 
being able to see and hear and touch and smell for 
pure joy instead of just making use of the senses for 
the practical purpose of identifying bread and 
butter as “food for eating,” or an orange-coloured 
powder as lead chromate. 

It follows that if we are to encourage and develop 
the native sensibilities of children we must save 
them sometimes from this need to look at life and all 
things in it from the practical point of view and no 
other. Occasional periods of daydreaming may even 
be the friends and not the enemies of the teacher. 
And too much responsibility thrust upon a young 
child may have far-reaching effects upon his very 
capacity later on for enjoying life and tasting it. 

It follows, also, as many teachers already have 
realised, that ways of treating certain subjects in the 
class-room need modification. Drawing lessons, for , 
instance, should, especially with children under theN 
age of thirteen or so, stress free imaginative worker 
and design rather than, as in the past, the ability t& 
copy, or to make neat letters. Colours express 
ings and advantage can be taken of this. 
younger children in one school are very sensibly 
allowed when angry to dab lurid colours onfo a 
given sheet of paper.) The idea is not to teach very 
much about the technique of drawing or painting 
until the child has a strong desire to draw and paint 

» Vision and Design, p. 25. 
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objects accurately. Music lessons similarly should be 
looked upon in the first place as sensuous experi¬ 
ences and not a mere learning of songs. Tunes 
played over by the teacher or by means of a gramo¬ 
phone may in themselves powerfully educate native 
sensibility, even if no commentary or very little 
indeed be given. Memorisation either of the words 
or the tune of a song may be a very misleading test 
of how valuable it is to the child who learns it. A 
tune may make a deep impression on the uncon¬ 
scious part of the mind without being consciously 
remembered at all, while most of us are thankful 
that popular songs, of which every word and note 
are sung correctly, sometimes seem to affect the more 
superficial parts of the mind only. Poetry lessons, 
too, should by no means always be devoted to close 
examination of the detailed meaning of poems read, 
or definitions of the words which occur in them, or 
paraphrasing of lines. It does not much matter if 
the child consciously understands all the parts of a 

wTX r r , d / nd line in k - What matters 

is that he should feel free to react as he likes to the 

magic and the music of the words and the poem as a 


nr 1 ! ! S °u C ° U [ Se S reat importance that a parent 
thin ‘ eaC - l !r r should himself be open to the life of 

Smem! m n h t0 his ° wn enthusiasms and en- 

joyments to his children. The content of his chil¬ 
dren s experience may not be great enough for them 

^ - he r n 3SOnS for his enthusiasm. 
].• j, 1S sin £ere it will communicate itself and 
kindle its own fire within them. 

• 1 1S to over-emphasise the value of plav- 
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groups of children. Teachers very often are apt to 
feel that what they are paid to do is to '‘teach'’ in the 
sense of analysing, commenting, setting, and mark¬ 
ing exercises. They are too much like Lamb’s “new 
schoolmaster," who “must seize every occasion—the 
season of the year—the time of the day—a passing 
cloud—a rainbow—a wagon of hay—to inculcate 
something useful." This was the man, we should 
remember, whom Lamb pilloried as “interpreting 
beauty into the picturesque." He, and his present- 
day descendant, would often succeed better if they 
spent a greater proportion of time in letting works 
of art speak with their own voice. Time spent in 
reading aloud with the children just listening, or in 
looking at films of quality, or in hearing fine music, 
is not time wasted. In a poetry lesson much the most 
truly valuable thing is often the first quiet listening 
by the pupils to the poem. And it is well to remem¬ 
ber that very few poems worth reading at all arc 
worth reading just once. Delight in any work of art 
is oreatly helped by familiarity. Like a human being, 
a work of art cannot be understood deeply without 
being loved deeply. Nor is it always necessary to set 
“exercises” upon what has been seen or heard in this 
way. It is not after trial and proof that we find a 
work of art successful, but with a sudden shock of 
recognition. A picture claps its hands before us; a 
tune taps at the door of our mind and we R ladI y 
it in, feeling its perfection. A jug stands on the table 
and suddenly one day we see how well it expresses 
the inward desire of every jug, the desire to pour. 
We walk on the platform of the railway station and 
the morning express steams in, with its great engme 
even at a standstill seeming to embodv speed and 
power. The picture, the tune, the jug. the engine. 
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have all succeeded in liberating for a moment a sense 
of wonder in us. They are giving us the delight of 
recognising things beyond ourselves and yet, because 
we have recognised them at all, they arc part of us 
too. They are compelling us, in so far as we see them 
imaginatively, to see them as works of art. 

A class-room should often be a place in which life 
and experience thus come home to minds and 
spirits. The important thing to have in mind when 
dealing with most forms of art—and particularly 
literature is that they should convey experience as 
experience and bring with them the tang and taste 
of life, disciplining the spirit by their courage in 
facing the ways in which men live and things 
happen. By this means the spirit is stretched and 
grows. Life itself is always teaching us things before 
we are quite ready for them, and we call this very 
process the discipline of life. Works of art have the 
same kind of disciplinary effect. It is a golden rule 
that the parts of any work of art should not be 
studied until the whole has to some extent been en¬ 
joyed—and this applies whether it be a piece of 
it era tu re, a picture, or a musical composition. Con- 
sideratmn of matters of structure, technique, style, 

bo int .i re u t ' d u Cbt t0 0ther works> should not 

of U " 11 u he c . hll , dren have had a good chance 
rLu h " g the wholc - A fundamental desire of 

dfscovo^v 18 M C ? ate /. and a fun damental need is self- 
thorp * ^ °f t s ubjects can be organised so that 

takinVVnnn™ ** ^ ° Ut thi "gsoneself. fo J 
discofeHn ° nes , elf the personal responsibility of 
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v It is essential that children at all stages of their 
school life should be encouraged to do creative work 
of their own—some work, that is, to which their 
hearts can be devoted. Some of this should be com¬ 


munal in type, some individuals With children of 
eleven and over not enough attempt is usually made 
to give opportunity for self-expression through 
music—for example, by the making of rhythms, 
melodies, and compositions, and by bodily interpre¬ 
tation of such music through voice, movement, or 
' /'instrument. Mime, dramatics, mural decorations, 
'' singing, verse-writing, orchestral work, are all forms 
of aesthetic experience in which groups can take 
part as a community. As far as individual literary 
creative exercises are concerned, too much attention 
is often paid to essay-writing as compared with other 
forms of expression through words—the making or 
writing of speeches, stories, plays, biographies, 
characterisations, imaginary diaries. It is to be re¬ 
membered that all quickening of understanding of 
life, wherever given, will tend to help the apprecia- r 
tion of painting, literature, music, and works of art 
of every sort. The parent and the teacher of the arts 
will often do much for his children simply by keep¬ 
ing himself an experiencing, sympathising man or 


woman. , 

A mere revision of teaching methods and content 

of syllabus in the various so-called “arts” subjects 
will not in itself bring about that change in approach 
to life and enlargement of experiencing power which 
is vital both to the personal and social health ot men 
in the coming years. The trouble will not be over¬ 
come merely by altering the timetable so that an 
extra portion of time is given to the arts. It has been 
all too usual.” says J. E. Barton, “for parents. 
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teachers, inspectors, school administrators, and Uni¬ 
versity professors to regard aesthetics as a laudable 
amenity of school life, adding a little charm to the 
more solid achievements of mind-training and 
character-building. Only a few people seem to be 
aware that it is by an imaginative act that all history, 
and all kinds of distinctively human knowledge are 
held together, unified, and vitalised in the mind.’' 
What is needed is a greatly increased consciousness 
that the education of feeling and desire is at least 
as necessary as the education of power to think and 
analyse. It is only by an act of awakened insight and 
imagination that life can be seen to have meaning 

and the works of man felt to be offsprings of his 
spirit. r b 


There are indeed other sources of nourishment 
or the inward life as well as the arts. Nature can be 
one of these—and especially the vast aspects of 
Nature, sights of the sea, stretches of cloud-swept 
sky huge and rugged mountains. Natural silence is 
itself vast and there is food for the spirit in being 
occasionally surrounded just by sheer silence. Travel 
is gTeatiy educative, not merely because of the things 
which are consciously observed, but because of that 
angmg panorama which may be borne in upon 

m.VJT pOWer t0 ex P erienc e. The vast in man- 

Ttion A gS t0 °K^ n StF r tch and ex P and the imagin- 

river th^TH* . bndge ’ for exa mple, leaping over a 

the track f Sc ?. tsman ” tearing its way along 

f u r u u IP^t liner or battleship sweeping 

children hive 638 ’ “J* S ‘, Ve ima S inative stimulus. And 
tions nf 1 " a a a PP etite for such manifesta- 

of X e wCh'such 15 " heaUhy ap P etite ' The ™° d 

wnrfK i h ^ U<dl ex P er *ences bring is, as Words- 
worth so clearly saw. an educative power Awe is 
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never unconnected with humility, for in it is a 
chastening realisation of the littleness of the 
individual, and of man and all his doings. 

It is here that religious teaching can come in. For 
unless a child has felt for himself the majesty of 
things and the power behind them and has appre¬ 
hended, however dimly, the impotence and littleness 
of man, he may learn catechisms but they must re¬ 
main not much more than information to him. 
“The great secret of morals,” says Shelley, “is love; 
or a going out of our own nature, and identification 
of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in 
thought, action, or person not our own. A man, to 
be greatly good, must imagine intensely and com- 
prehensively; he must put himself in the place of 
another and of many others; the pains and pleasures 
of his species must become his own. The great in¬ 
strument of moral good is the imagination 
Imagination must have its nourishment, as Schle er- 
macher saw. If it is not fed and developed during 
childhood, it will be found lacking in later life to th 

detriment of both art and morals. 

It is unlikely that a man's moral nature will grov, 
large unless he has had some such imaginative educa¬ 
tion as that of which we have been speaking lt is 
certainly not enough to act morally according to 
one's own lights if those lights themselves are in suffi¬ 
ciently illuminated. A good moralist may no liim 
self be courageous, but he must feel the value ot 
courage He may not approve of Othello's murder 
of Desdemona. but he must have 
Othello even as the murder is being done he y 
not himself be old, but he must know what it feels 

: ^'ToSLrn rSte.Wm.rAer Religion 
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like to be old. Only a person who has felt foi himsell 
deeply and widely will possess the very materials 
from which good moral judgments are made. We are 
able sometimes, in our reading of literature or listen¬ 
ing to music, to sec into the life of things, just 
because our whole effort now is no longer to do any¬ 
thing but only to allow ourselves to see or to hear. 
We lead an imaginative life, one in which there is 
no longer any practical responsibility left, in which 
to be interested properly is to be disinterested. We 
accept the writer’s or composer’s vision not for the 
sake of anything but just in and for itself. 

The deeper the experience the greater the degree 
to which our minds are organised under its in¬ 
fluence. We are ourselves fulfilled, instead of merely 
fulfilling ourselves by labour and action. The ex- 

so much satisfy reason as bring 
it to birth within us. 

A right regard for the child’s need for experienc- 
rng through the senses can help greatly to raise the 
w ole level at which he will live, making life big 
with far greater potentialities for him. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PLACE OF RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 


i 


Religious Knowledge appears under that or some 
other title—Scripture, Divinity, Bible Study—upon 
the timetable of almost every school, and the Butler 
Act makes it more certain than before that this state 
of affairs is likely to continue. But it is only rarely 
that one can say honestly that the subject is taught 
so that it ministers to the secret but profound need 
of boys and girls for feeling that life has meaning 
and purpose. It is easier for many teachers to treat 
Religious Knowledge as a branch of Ancient History 
and make the subject primarily a factual one, or to 
teach the Bible primarily as literature as was in 
some places the vogue a few years ago. A reason tor 
the preference a considerable number of teache 
have for dealing with the Old Testament as^com¬ 
pared with the New is the greater ease with whmh 

it can be made into a species of plain and sa 

history. Such an approach to th e subject does n 

reckon at all with its real nature. £* c 

vehicle for the sort of education which will preserve 

53 5 d«..ro, capacity for 

education properly understood, is anotherjf 

"s a r^spoVand an answer given by n^to 

such enormous questions as, What is llfe fo . t 
comes afterwards? Who or what trough this vast 
universe into being? Is there any possibility of my 

78 
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knowing more of that Creator? Is He interested in 
me? 

(Religious knowledge is certainly not knowledge 
about the history of religions in general or even 
Christianity in particular. That kind of knowledge 
is historical, not essentially religious at all/ Religious 
knowledge proper has its roots in the unconscious 
part of the mind: it is more akin to a knowledge of 
beauty than to a knowledge of physics. As long as 
children regard the Bible as true only in a far-off 
and objective way, Bible lessons are something other 
than religious knowledge/ The test is whether we 
come to feel in Bible stories and incidents a reality 
which is significant to-day and for our own liv.es. 

(The task of the parent and the teacher is to help the 
child to find out for himself what religion is, to help 
him attain a scale of personally felt and consciously 
realised values.'Reading and study of the Bible is 
one among several of the instruments by which this 
personal discovery can be brought about. But it is a 
fallacy to assume that the more Scripture there is in 
the timetable the greater chance there will be of 
faith coming to birth in the children. (The best 
teaching in the world will be useless if the boys and 
girls are not in a state to be taught. Unless the soil of 
the mind be prepared and ready the Bible itself will 
at best be a mere record of facts, to be studied in 
attachment and perhaps memorised) It is worth re¬ 
membering that the sower in the parable did not 

sow , m ° re s «eds to the square yard on the 
good ground than on the stony, though the results 
were very different. 

chnd n r d en if i t ih e .°u jected * at h is unfair to educate 

are b; ased f rom early years and 
encouraged to look to the Bible and to Christianity 
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for an interpretation of the meaning of their ex¬ 
periences we must reply that to grow up with no bias 
and no beliefs is just not possible/We make assump¬ 
tions in order to grow up as members of any society 
whatever—whether it be the belief that apples are 
(rood to eat, that science is a desirable activity, or 
that England is a great nation. The argument of this 
book from the start has been that education is largely 
concerned with ministering to human needs—and 
consequently with the building up of such attitudes 
and assumptions as best fit one for living a good life. 
It is impossible to live in detachment, however neces¬ 
sary a partial detachment may be from time to time 
as a means to an end. \The cost of remaining without 
an v beliefs is that of ceasing to be human. And it a 
belief in the value of an analytic, detached attitude 
be held so intensely that it is substituted endlessly 
for others where they are more appropriate *e re¬ 
sult will be a lessened humanity and fulness of li 
in the analyst.' He will become gradually dehy- 

“iSSS sassts as;~ 

School subject more or less impersonally; and that 
Sn^t^childof thThCo^^therpeo^! ideas 
^■ctive .^sen t i men ta?, S rhapst^iral 1 teach ing 6 of ^Scri p- 
, Cf. C s. Lewis, The Abolition of Mon. 
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ture. We ought equally to dislike a detached, 
academic teaching of iO 

In any case, as we have seen, the school cannot be 
neutral. For one thing it is beyond the bounds of 
the possible to give purely objective teaching to 
young children. They will only grow up whole if 
they are treated as members of a family and a society 
with all the shaping and biasing which that implies. 
Only when a child has emerged from infancy can 
objective instruction, properly so called, begin at all 
and it is not until much later that he will be able to 
stand more than a little of it. 


No teaching of Scripture is really possible which 
is not an interpretation of facts; and we must beware 
that we do not in using that reassuring word "objec¬ 
tive” deceive ourselves about this/Religious know¬ 
ledge worthy of the name is mudi more than a 
knowledge of facts neat.^The more immediate aim of 
Scripture teaching may be the imparting to the 
pupil of knowledge about the development of Jewish 
conceptions of God, of information regarding the 
religious affirmations of the New Testament But 
we must not blind ourselves to the fact that such an 
.aim is comprehended in others more far-reaching 
\Good Scripture teaching must train religious and 
'moral awareness—a feeling that a Christian God 
exists and has dealings with men—just as good 
teaching of literature will train aesthetic awareness 
and good teaching of history will train pupils to see 

vi,siori> ^ ° f COmmon ex P cr «ence with historical 


• ir istiamty, besides being a hierarchy of values 
\ medium in which are preserved some of the 
deepest insights of mankind in its long history and 
it is a way of response to a Creator, who is fek’to be 
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a person since that is the most adequate conception 
we can have of Him.Christian education « one for 
spirits and minds in growthVOnly as children “n 
men feed upon the advancingMrours will they retain 
a living faith. For beliefs organic and must.con- 
tinually grow like other living things. The concep 
tion of God appropriate for a child of ten will be 
out dated for a boy or girl of fifteen; "'hat might ft 
the experience and understanding of a man o 
twenty-five will be inadequate for that of a man of 

fif Textual investigations or appeals to the authonty 
of dogma do little to prove the “Itunate truth o^ 
Christianity That can only be proved by the trut 
to human experience which the spiritual adventures 
of men find in it. For Christianity is not a series o 
doctrines captured and held at all costs against all 
comers but P a series of discoveries made as a conse- 

ouence of coming to see life from a point of view. 
The first of the Christian qualities, the one from 
which all the others spring, is humility; t ep™ O 
Christian Quest is not knowledge or power or 
pleasure, but understanding, an understanding 
God and of one's fellow-men. 


In thinking ol Religious Knowledge-a^ect 

which might be use j n ijf e , we have of 

for finding meaning an p P ^ re li^ious educa- 

course ^ ^ow^eligious education cannot, I 
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groups consists of only two people, a parent and her 
child—so long as it is based on a personal relation- 
ship^jbnly when such an orientation has been given 
does religious instruction become possible^ For 
without it the “facts” retailed in religious instruc¬ 
tion will bear a quite different meaning or be 
meaningless. An attitude of belief must be present 
before “beliefs” can be taught. It is impossible to 
teach “creeds” against an agnostic backgroundunless 
you are aiming merely at the rote memory^ Even 
Christ Himself worked through a social group, a 
small band of disciples who had caught something of 
His spirit—though many of them were probably.not 
at all well instructed in religious knowledge^ 

(tn.the earlier years of childhood religio]^ educa¬ 
tion is largely a matter of absorbing values?)At first, 
in early infancy, this absorption will be wholly or 
almost wholly unconscious; but as time goes on 
there will be a greater element of consciousness in 
it.(The child will become aware of people and quali- 
tiesiie regards as heroic or admirable^Throughout 
all this time the inner environment with which his 
spirit is surrounded will be even more important 
than his external environment. In other words, love 
will matter more than comfort. It is in the values 
they take for granted that the Christian home and 
school are to be distinguished from the non- 
Christian. /Humility, forgiveness, sympathy, clear 
awareness t)f sin though no desire to advertise the 
fin, f ait h that there is a God who can hear and is 
interested—all these things belong to a Christian 
home and are not believed in by a non-Christian 
one.JThe Christian school is distinguished from the 
non-Chnstian by the fact that the teachers in it are 
or much of the time human beings, understanding 

E.E.— 6 * 
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that thev equally with their children are involved 
in the common human lot; its staff and its ritual take 
the existence of a Christian God for granted; it is a 
worshipping community; its system of punishment 
is just and there is a place for forgiveness in it and 

it teaches the Bible as a living book instead of not at 
all or as a dead one. . /f , • 

, But if the real task of the ScnptureGeache is to 
guide the development of religious belief in his 
pupils through the study of its development in 
others as recorded in the Bible, must he be an 
orthodox church member before he can be allowed 
to teach the subject at all? Certainly not, I would 
sav There is, to start with, the immense and very 
practical difficulty of determining whether or notthe 
f^eallv orthodox. Is his own word to be accepted? 
He may well profess belief in certain doctrinesand 
dogmas y and yet not have understood anything rf the 

depth of meaning that is in them A h 
relieious tests for teachers? These nave oeen 
to educational progress on many occasions in the 

Pa ir' is far more important that the teacher should be 

tian is not necessari y . f re iig 10 us belief 

teachers who make no p professional out- 

are more truly Christian m ^ 

look and methods, and mo ,.,7 than s0 me 
„,e ir p.r^ul. taj*? » * 3Ti op»- 

, j. w. D Smith. Region in Education, \o\. H. 
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capacity for belief is closely related to spiritual 
power, and that is the important thing. 

The very possibility of (^religious education 
depends upon the existence of insight, imagination, 
and capacity for moral growth in both teachers and 
taught. If these things do not exist the events 
described in the Bible or other religious books will 
remain merely events, connected with no real ex¬ 
periences in the mind.(One of our main problems is 
how to secure a deep enough volume of insight in 
our pupils. That is largely dependent on power _to 
imagine^ and the real creators and vitalisers of the 
life of imagination, as Wordsworth saw, are the 
moments of joy and sorrow which come to all, per¬ 
meating the mind, opening the heart and the in¬ 
tellect to new experience, making possible an in¬ 
timate acknowledgment of the existence of Gocf 
(Perhaps such moments may come with some sudden 
awareness of the immensity of sea or sky; perhaps 
with intense love for relative or friend; perhaps with 
appreciation of some piece of music; perhaps with 
the death of somebody known; perhaps at a moment 
of fear; perhaps after one has been unselfish or 
generous at a cost to oneself. What all these ex¬ 
periences have in common is some fugitive but 
absolute self-devotion. These high moments create 
material in the heart and mind upon which religious 
knowledge can be written; and a girl or boy who had 
never had such experiences would be ineducable by 
the religious knowledge teacher. “The most im¬ 
portant things in life," says Lawrence Hyde, “are 
just those elements in it which we do not think of 
looking for when we are in a mood of cold curiosity, 
however intense. As a rule, indeed, we realise their 
existence only when we have been reduced to states 
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of mind which are as remote as could be conceived 
from that self-possessed condition in which the 
scientist asks his questions. It is what is bought at the 
price of humiliation, mental confusion, and inner 

disturbance that is of importance." 1 

All perception of meaning, in fact, must of neces¬ 
sity be closely related to experience. We caimot 
realise what the colour red means if we are blind, 
we cannot understand what the sea is like without 
ever having been in its presence; we cannot interpret 
or comprehend what the call of Isaiah meant to him 
until there has been some parallel, at least, in our 
imaginative lives. One great part of s CT'P ture teach¬ 
ing is helping children to find m the Bible a record 
of other people’s experience of God and of life. th< 
lessons they learned and the conquests over them 
selves that they made. Clearly the Bible is 
eouallv "inspired" throughout nor free from incon 
sistencms!u will be doinf one's pupils a ^eat wrong 
to sueeest that the God of Abraham was a Christian 
God S The teaching here must be fearless and reso¬ 
lute Incalculable 1 larm is still being done by th 
presence of primitive conceptions of Coding 

srisysa rai sr-sars* 

ioy, and hence gradually more and more ' n A ki " s 

&. nature. The prophet. .nd »je 

can be shown as heroes, bm repeated V and 
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> The learned Knife, p * 45 - 
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later time. The progress was no automatic one: true 
progress always costs vision and sacrifice, sometimes 
loneliness and misunderstanding. It does to-day still. 
From a surprisingly early age children can begin 
dimly to feel this. If, indeed, a child has not already 
wondered about death, if he has never even momen¬ 
tarily felt nature as a living thing or suspected the 
difference between good and evil, then, as we have 
seen, all the Bible stories can do little save add to 


the miscellaneous furniture of his memory. 

The prime object of using the Bible in school is 
to help to inculcate the feeling that God matters in¬ 
tensely and that certain great men in the past have 
lived out that feeling in their lives regardless of cost. 
Consciousness of God’s nature is still, as ever, one 
important determinant of the natures of men. The 
Bible is an anthology recording the intuitions of a 
great number of spirits over a very long period of 
time. The parts of the Bible most worth reading 
to-day are the parts whose truth is still knowable to 
anyone who can live deeply enough to test it. There 
are, of course, many other valuable things in the 
book—the chronicles of an adventurous and long- 
suffering people, accounts of the lives of doughty 
warriors, their songs of victory and their lamenta¬ 
tions over defeat, but the great worth of the Bible is 
as a record of religious experience, of a Moses, an 
Amos, a Paul, and a Jesus. The Bible teaches those 
who come to hear it properly in the same kind of 
way as a living being whose life and spiritual know- 
edge are deep. The first need of the teacher is that 

he be able to help his children to listen to it appro¬ 
priately. rr 


A good syllabus—whether “agreed" or not—can 
be but a start.(Religious education is not first and 


1 
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foremost the study of a section of world history, or 
an attempt to teach theological dogmas. It involves 
much more of the pupil than either ,of these 
approaches can do; for its great function is to create 
and develop that kind of spiritual awareness which 
is a source of a real and personal philosophy of life. 
It can do more than any other one subject to minis¬ 
ter to the child’s ne^d for finding depth of meaning 
and purpose in lifej ) 



CHAPTER VI 


FROM SCHOOL INTO SOCIETY 

^It will be of little use, however, if children emerge 
from home and school at the age of sixteen or 
eighteen to find that only frustration awaits them 
and that society gives them no chance of using their 
enthusiasm or of applying their sense of values. 
Power freely to experience, we have said, and yet 
an impelling knowledge that one is bound to other 
men and responsible for them in all one’s actions 
and intentions—these are the apparent opposites 
with which the educator must reckon. As we 
have insisted, education is a social business; home 
and the school are only two of many educational 
media, and from adolescence onwards, even if not 
before, others will become predominant—factory 
and cinema, newspaper and club, wireless and 
street. The imperative need is for society to give far 
more opportunity for youth to express its initiative 
and energy and the values it believes in. 

J The most important asset of vouth in helping to 
make a new start in society,” says Karl Mannheim, 
is that, apart from its greater spirit of adventure, it 
is not yet completely involved in the status quo of 
the social order. . . . The decisive fact about the age 
of puberty from our point of view is that youth at 
this age enters public life, and in modern society it 
1S then that they are for the first time confronted 
with the chaos of antagonistic valuations. . . , In the 
context of our problems the relevant fact is that 
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youth comes to the conflicts of our modem society 
from without. And it is this fact which makes youth 
the predestined pioneer of any change in society. J 
Yet it is of the sheer irresponsibility of young 
people that there are now so many complaints_ 
There is plenty of evidence that boys and girls of 
to-day, emerging from school at the age of fourteen 
or sixteen, lack purpose, determination, and any real 
sense of responsibility. There are some who think 
that the “will” itself needs training and whose sim¬ 
ple formula would be resolute physical training tor 
all As a recent writer has remarked, the psychology 
implicit in this doctrine is very crude: after all we 
do know something of the delicacy and the subtle y 
of adolescent development, enough to understand 
that the relation between bodily training and charac- 
ter training is not one of automatic parallelism. 
Physical courage does not of itself confer mora 
courage- physical adventurousness, mental adsen 
turousness P h is no use talking as thougli a t.ght-rop 

walker must ipso facto have a balanced mind and an 

eq The' e idea that cricket, rugby, and athletics,excel¬ 
lent though their effects on the character may be, are 

SSXt 
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where the g y are most fitted to do so, is a subtle: bu ■- 

courage and confidence. 

i Diagnosis of our Time, p. 35- 
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Purposefulness and determination are rather the 
natural outcome of situations which challenge 
people in what they feel to be a worthwhile way. If 
young people lack apparent will-power, the chances 
are that a good deal of the fault lies in society itself. 
The adolescent often becomes “stupid,” idle, care¬ 
less, as a camouflage; and if society were a friend 
and not an enemy there would be less need for 
camouflage. A community in which a high propor¬ 
tion of people are living creatively and purposefully, 
willingly taking responsibilities upon themselves, 
will help those who belong to it to find real things 
that they want to do—help them, that is, to become 
more genuine and individual in action. The en¬ 
vironment needed is one in which risks are taken, 
initiative is often exercised, and purpose is high. In 
his book, Leadership in a Free Society, T. N. White- 
head points out that in the 1840’s England, though 
suffering a severe economic depression, was not only 
covering herself with railways but was financing 
similar activities all over Europe. And this railway 
activity promoted a growing era of well-being in 
England which may be said to have lasted until 1914. 
Now the most obvious characteristic of expenditure 
on railway construction is that the capital expended 
cannot possibly be recouped until the service has 
been in operation for a considerable number of 
years. On the face of it, no impoverished country 
could afford the luxury of financing thousands of 
miles of railways; and yet this great drain on the 
nation s resources was the very thing that promoted 
an immediate increase in well-being. From being a 
disorgamsed and under-employed community, the 

adventure^ 1116 ^ interested in an economic 
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After two devastating wars in the space of a quar¬ 
ter of a century, it might seem that what Western 
civilisation needs now most of all is a period °f res t 
so that recuperation can take place. The mood ot 
disillusionment and of devil-may-care self-seeking so 
common to-day is in itself evidence, it might be said, 
of strain and exhaustion. What wonder that we 
should feel paralysed when the fear hangs over us ot 
the untold tragedy the invention of the atomic 
may bring with it? What wonder that we should feel 
insecure when international relationships are s 

fragile and uncertain? But to surrender ourselves to 

our fears and our uncertainties is to surrender our¬ 
selves to aimlessness without a struggle. And it is 
aimlessness which disintegrates and^makes for 
apathy; initiative and purpose are integrators, they 

fnd"no. IJ 

°, ‘ , rrf of everv live ideal is ultimately a human 

spirit, though 1 9 m t a e y nd b s to be dependent upon 
qualUy o Y f ^hose" who play a leading part m 
creating it and running a field in 
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and the expression of his talents, whether in writing, 
organisation, the investigation of problems, or 
physical action. The real secret of education for 
self-reliance, as Lord Eustace Percy has said, lies in 
this maxim: that the school must not take the 
scholar out of the life around him. The task of 
schools and youth clubs is to give to the life around 
their members meaning and power.) The trouble 
with so many contemporary schemes for the training 
of youth is that they are too narrow in range and 
scope. They tend to identify leisure-time pursuits 
too readily with superficially pleasant ways of passing 
time away and appeal too little to the innate willing¬ 
ness of youth to serve its fellows with energy and 
unselfishness if it is convinced that the cause to be 
served is worth serving. The little boy who asked 
his mother to give him heavier boxes to carry 
because those he had weren’t heavy enough was 
voicing the need (often unconscious and still more 
often inarticulate) of most adolescents. Russia with 
her Young Communist League, however little we 
may approve some of its features, has much to teach 
us. The members of that organisation—people 
between fourteen and twenty-three—did an enor¬ 
mous amount in the years before 1940 to teach their 
elders how to read and write and thus solve their 
country’s problems of illiteracy. Groups of its mem¬ 
bers volunteered to go into factories to help to com¬ 
plete particular orders, to plant trees, to build the 
Moscow Underground.^Society and youth in this 
country are still far too much out of touch one with 
the other It is true that during the war years young 
people did far more for the general life of the com 
mumty than usual—in harvesting and agricultural 
camps, in collecting salvage, in becoming temporarv 
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sorters at the Post Office, in youth service squads, in 
A.T.C. battalions, in many other ways. But there is 
no guarantee that these forms of social service will 
grow and a probability that the opposite will happen. 
The tendency is for all this encouragement of mitia 
tive to be looked upon as a temporary “taking advan¬ 
tage of youth” to meet a temporary crisis. And 
indeed the particular types of service done so 
far have often undoubtedly borne the marks ot 
a special kind of national need. But the oppor¬ 
tunities of peace are far broader in scope than 


Even now how(many English newspapers carry 
regular articles about the work yotith is domg the 
purpose which this or that job is fulfilling? We are 
still apt to regard such activities as incidental and 
the life of youth as a relatively unimportant con 
tribution to make to the community as a whole. The 
real things, it is implied, are done by the mature 
And schools and youth clubs, on their side, are ap 
toregard accounts" of their work in newspapers as an 
undesirable and unnecessary playing to the Dress 
Circle It is taken for granted that the general p 
Hc is 'not'interested a g nd that, if it were, n would 

e ;^ d rr»,r h s." ! v|.» 

£p“L“ > Me., and Mol. can be ,o .he nauonal 

• in the way the B.B.C. so valiantly strives to do 
• of its mogrammes. It is not a case of prov.d- 

!" S ”.‘e voting people a rather flattering oppor- 
tuntoex press their inevitably immature opinions 
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upon die questions of the day. What young people 
need is to be offered a chance to give concrete and 
actual help of a kind really within their powers. And 
the appeal should be to their better impulses,] not 
one which cynically and mistakenly assumes that 
self-interest is the only motive which will respond to 
stimulus. A recent newspaper advertisement, which 
emphasised the short hours, the high wages, and the 
cleanliness of hands connected with the job which a 
certain firm had to offer to adolescents between six¬ 
teen and eighteen, was wrong and damaging in the 
type of appeal it made. And so was an advertisement 
in another paper which urged young women to come 
forward as nurses so that they might “help the bril¬ 
liant young surgeons” at the local hospital. An 
appeal to youth for service should be aimed towards 
that nascent sense of responsibility which nearly all 
young people possess, to their budding realisation of 
the help to the community they can give, even if 
they may have to pay a cost to give it. A direct appeal 
to higher motives will as a matter of fact often suc¬ 
ceed with the adolescent where a half-hidden appeal 
to lower motives will fail. That in itself should give 
us pause/A true sense of vocation comes from the 
belief that one is significant in a community. There 
is no adequate reason why some youth centres should 
not, if their members are given the right sort of 
training and guidance, become responsible for run¬ 
ning enterprises of their own for the benefit of 
people in their district: a film-society, a library, a 
poultry-farm, a local newspaper, an enquiry bureau, 
a market-garden, a do-your-shopping service for old 
people, and a mind-your-baby one for youn? 
mothers. Such enterprises, big and small, would not 
at first attract more than a minority, but with right 
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leadership and with the right sort of responsible 
encouragement from the community outside it 
would in time become the “done thing to play one s 
part. A fair degree of specialisation in the spending 
of one’s leisure time, if the form of specialisation be 
attuned to the heart and mind of the spender, may 
have an important part to play in developing 
character. Youth is naturally subject to enthusiasms 
—which are as it were temporary specialisations— 
and it is harnessed enthusiasms which the nation 

needs so much. , i t 

The Universities could do more than they do 

present for the people of undergraduate age who are 
outside their walls. Their Extra-mural Departments 
in the coming years must realise their responsibility 
or providinlthe right sort of facilities: for orgams- 
ng P lectures S classes, and discuss,on groups fo 
young people and for preserving a liberal spin 
1 ‘ Colleges both residential and non 
"sidential t? young adults which are likely 

t0 University should encourage a-* 

purely vocational typ • Heads of schools and 

between Universities and the Head __ v u p ff i V en 
rolTeees so that people who are leaving may be give 
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them.(The lives of so many people in a society like 
ours are poor in sheer content: adult education of 
the right sort could do much to increase their hos¬ 
pitality to life, helping them to feel more sensi¬ 
tively, to become better judges of evidence and more 
perceptively responsible members of society. >Every 
town of size should have its Adult Education Centre 
with lecture and discussion rooms, restaurant, 
library, reading-room, cinema, and little theatre. 

The success of Youth Hostels and of the work of 
the Arts Council has shown how great is the poten¬ 
tial demand, especially among the 18-30 age-group, 
for experience which keeps the spirit healthy and 
awake. There are enormous opportunities for 
educating appreciation of architecture, well-planned 
towns, good films, good printing—and of enlisting 
the support of young people for better standards in 
all the sorts of provision we expect civic authorities 
to make. It ought to be the rule and not the excep¬ 
tion for some people between 21 and 30 to serve on 
Town Councils, Education Committees, Parochial 
Church Councils, and on the local and national 
Committee of the political parties. They must be 
encouraged to feel that all this is very much their 
concern: for you can t serve your community with 
zest unless you have a stake in it. 

The Churches could do much to help. There is a 
place for the voluntary meeting together, under the 
direct encouragement of the church, of groups of 
young men and women, ten or twelve in each. Each 
group or cell of people would be given its unity by 
a special purpose or series of purposes—worship, the 
study of a particular problem or book, the service of 

!? lI 8 ?' 131 CaUSe ° r activit V ' vhi <* Christians have 
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In asking society to give to the young a greater 
place in its life we are no doubt demanding from it a 
change of heart. It may seem to be arguing in a circle 
to suggest first that society itself needs to escape from 
purposelessness and then that it should challenge the 
young to find a philosophy of life which they can 
hold with conviction. And this is a paradox. But like 
all paradoxes it is resolved at a deeper level of under¬ 
standing. More and more men now know, as Words¬ 
worth knew, that if only they could get back into 
touch with themselves and live with heart and mind 
not working against each other, one root cause 
would be removed of that apathy and scepticism in 
which Western Europe was floundering in the years 
before the war. It is the disunity within which 
makes the insights of religion and of literature im¬ 
perceptible. “The mind working alone without the 
heart,” says Lawrence Hyde, “can of itself never 
arrive at any conclusions regarding human problems 
which really touch the vital issues involved. Men 
are hungry for some new assurance of the permanent 
meaningof things amid transience and change. 
They need to be saved from having to accept them 
selves as robots actuated by their instincts. 

And thus it is that education to-day must be par¬ 
ticularly concerned with the nourishment of ex¬ 
periencing power and imaginative perception. It i 
Celvin protest against the way in which education 
n the oast has tended to separate out intellect from 
L whole child that this book has been written. 
Understanding which is deep is in itself redemptive 
and 3ve; diagnosis and analysis can never be 
satisfying substitutes for it. Indispensable though the 
dearmiinded empirical methods of science may be 

i The learned Knife, p. 21. 
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as an instrument, its approach to the world is only 
one among others. The way forward is through a 
new acknowledgment that wonder and mystery are 
permanent parts of life, and not through an assump¬ 
tion—made with the intellect divorced from feeling 
—that in time, and perhaps before very long, man 
will be able to explain everything and explain it 
away. 
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